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War Bonds 


for Victory 


NATION’S NEEDS GREATER THAN EVER 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast at opening of Third Victory Loan Drive, September 8, 1943 


NCE upon a time, a few years ago, there was a city 

in our Middle West which was threatened by a 

destructive flood in the great river. The waters had 
risen to the top of the banks. Every man, woman and child 
in that city was called upon to fill sandbags in order to de- 
fend their homes against the rising waters. For many days 
and nights, destruction and death stared them in the face. 

As a result of the grim, determined community effort, that 
city still stands. Those people kept the levees above the peak 
of the flood. All of them joined together in the desperate 
job that had to be done—businessmen, workers, farmers and 
doctors and preachers—people of all races. 

To me, that town is a living symbol of what community 
cooperation can accomplish. 

Today, in the same kind of community effort, only very 
much larger, the United Nations and their peoples have kept 
the levees of civilization high enough to prevent the floods of 
aggression and barbarism and wholesale murder from engulf- 
ing us all. The flood has been raging for four years. At last, 
we are beginning to gain on it; but the waters have not yet 
receded enough for us to relax our sweating work with the 
sandbags. 

In this war bond campaign we are filling bags and placing 
them against the flood—bags which are essential if we are 
to stand off the ugly torrent which is still trying to sweep 
us all away. 

‘Today it was announced that an armistice with Italy has 
been concluded. 

This was a great victory for the United Nations—but it 
was also a great victory for the Italian people. After years 
ot war and suffering and degradation, the Italian people are 
at last coming to the day of liberation from their real enemies, 
the Nazis. 

But let us not delude ourselves that this armistice means 
the end of the war in the Mediterranean. We still have to 
drive the Germans out of Italy as we have driven them out of 


Tunisia and Sicily; we must drive them out of France and 
all other captive countries; and we must strike them on their 
own soil from all directions. 

Our ultimate objectives in this war continue to be Berlin 
and Tokyo. 

I ask you to bear these objectives constantly in mind—and 
do not forget that we still have a long way to go before we 
attain them. 

The great news that you have heard today from General 
Eisenhower does not give you license to settle back in your 
rocking chairs and say, “Well, that does it. We've got ’em 
on the run. Now we can start the celebration.” 

The time for celebration is not yet. And I have a suspicion 
that when this war does end, we shall not be in a very, very 
celebrating mood, a very celebrating frame of mind. I think 
that our main emotion will be one of grim determination that 
this shall not happen again. 

During the past weeks Mr. Churchill and I have been in 
constant conference with the leaders of our combined fighting 
forces. We have been in constant communication with our 
fighting allies, Russian and Chinese, who are prosecuting the 
war with relentless determination and with conspicuous suc- 
cess on far distant fronts, and Mr. Churchill and I are here 
together in Washington at this crucial moment. 

We have seen the satisfactory fulfillment of plans that 
were made in Casablanca last January and here in Washing- 
ton last May. And lately we have made new, well consid- 
ered plans for the future. But throughout these conferences 
we have never lost sight of the fact that this war will become 
bigger and tougher, rather than easier, during the long 
months that are to come. 

This war does not and must not stop for one single instant. 
Your fighting men know that. Those of them who are 
moving forward through jungles against lurking Japs—those 
who are landing at this moment in barges moving through 
the dawn up to strange enemy coasts—those who are diving 
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their bombers down on the target at roof-top level at this 
moment—every one of these mefi knows that this war is a 
full-time job and that it will continue to be that until total 
victory is won. 

And, by the same token, every responsible leader in all the 
United Nations knows that the fighting goes on twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, and that any day lost may 
have to be paid for in terms of months added to the duration 
of the war. 

Every campaign, every single operation in all the cam- 
paigns that we plan and carry through, must be figured in 
terms of staggering material cost. We cannot afford to be 
niggardly with any of our resources, for we shall need all 
of them to do the job that we have put our shoulder to. 

Your fellow-Americans have given a magnificent account 
of themselves—on the battlefields and on the oceans and in 
the skies all over the world. 

Now it is up to you to prove to them that you are con- 
tributing your share and more than your share. It is not 
sufficient simply to put into war bonds money which we 
would normally save. We must put into war bonds money 
which we would not normally save. Only then have we done 
everything that good conscience demands. So it is up to you 
—up to you; the Americans in the American homes—the very 
homes which our sons and daughters are working and fight- 
ing and dying to preserve. 

I know I speak for every man and woman throughout the 
Americas when I say that we Americans will not be satisfied 
to send our troops into the fire of the enemy with equipment 
inferior in any way. Nor will we be satisfied to send our 
troops with equipment only equal to that of the enemy. We 
are determined to provide our troops with overpowering 
superiority, superiority of quantity and quality in any and 
every category of arms and armaments that they may con- 
ceivably need. 

And where does this our dominating power come from? 
Why, it can come only from you. The money you lend and 
the money you give in taxes buys that death-dealing and at 
the same time lifesaving power that we need for victory. 


This is an expensive war—expensive in money; you -an help 
it, you can help to keep it at a minimum cost in lives. 

The American people will never stop to reckon the cost 
of redeeming civilization. They know there never can be 
any economic justification for failing to save freedom. 

And we can be sure that our enemies will watch this drive 
with the keenest interest; they know that success in this 
undertaking will shorten the war. They know that the more 
money the American people lend to their Government, the 
more powerful and relentless will be the American forces 
in the field. They know that only a united and determined 
America could possibly produce on a voluntary basis so huge 
a sum of money as $15,000,000,000. 

The overwhelming success of the Second War Loan 
Drive last April showed that the people of this democracy 
stood firm behind their troops. 

This Third War Loan, which we are starting tonight, 
will also succeed—because the American people will not 
permit it to fail. 

I cannot tell you how much to invest in war bonds during 
this third War Loan Drive. No one can tell you. It is for 
you to decide under the guidance of your own conscience. 

I will say this, however. Because the nation’s needs are 
greater than ever before, our sacrifices too must be greater 
than they have ever been before. 

Nobody knows when total victory will come—but we do 
know that the harder we fight now, the more might and 
power we direct at the enemy now, the shorter the war will 
be and the smaller the sum total of sacrifice. 

Success of the Third War Loan will be the symbol] that 
America does not propose to rest on its arms—that we know 
the tough, bitter job ahead and will not stop until we have 
finished it. 

Now it is your turn! 

Every dollar that you invest in the Third War Loan is 
your personal message of defiance to our common enemies— 
to the ruthless savages of Germany and Japan—and it is 
your personal message of faith and good cheer to our allies 
and to all the men at the front, God bless them. 


Troops Will Cross Channel 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS ARE TAKING PLACE 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from Quebec, Can., August 31, 1943 


a mew meeting with the President of the United 

States and also for another conference of our joint 
staffs. We were all delighted when, by a happy inspiration, 
President Roosevelt suggested that Quebec should be the 
scene, and when the Governor General and the Government 
of Canada offered us their princely hospitality. 

Certainly, no more fitting and splendid setting could have 
been chosen for a meeting of those who guide the war policy 
of the two great Western democracies at this cardinal 
moment in the Second World War than we have here in 
the Plains of Abraham, in the Chateau Frontenac and the 
ramparts of the citadel of Quebec from the midst of which 
I speak to you now. 

Here at the gateway of Canada, in mighty lands which 
have never known the totalitarian tyrannies of Hitler and 
Mussolini, the spirit of freedom has found a safe and abid- 
ing home. Here that spirit is no wandering phantom. It 
is enshrined in parliamentary institutions based on universal 


A" the beginning of July I began to feel the need for 


suffrage and evolved through the centuries by the English- 
speaking peoples. It is inspired by the Magna Carta and 
the Declaration of Independence. It is guarded by resolute 
and vigilant millions, never so strong or so well armed as 
today. 

Quebec was the very place for the two great powers of 
the sea and in the air to resolve and shape plans to bring 
their large and grand armies into closer contact and fiercer 
grips with the common foe. 


Voices SyMpATHY WITH FRANCE 


Here above all, in the classical heart of French Canada, 
it is right to think of the French people in their agony, to 
set on foot new measures for their deliverance and to send 
them a message across the ocean that we have not forgotten 
them nor all the services which France has rendered to cul- 
ture and civilization, to the march of the human intellect 
and to the rights of man. 

And for forty years or more I have believed in the great- 
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ness and virtue of France. Often in dark and baffling days 
I have not wavered, and since the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1904 I have always served and worked actively with them 
in defense of good causes. 

It was therefore to me a deep satisfaction that words of 
hope, of comfort and recognition should be spoken not only 
to those 'renchmen who, outside Hitler’s clutches, march 
in arms with us, but also to the broad masses of the French 
nation, who await the day when they can free and cleanse 
their land from the torment and shame of German subjuga- 
tion. 

We may be sure that all will come right. We may be 
sure that France will rise again, free, united and independent, 
to stand on guard with others over the generous tolerances 
and brightening opportunities of the human society we mean 
to rescue and rebuild. 

I have also had the advantage of conferring with the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King, the ex- 
perienced statesman who led the Dominion instantly and 
unitedly into the war. 

EuLocizes CANADA’s War Errort 

I was sitting on several occasions with his Cabinet, and 
the British and Canadian staffs have been over the whole 
ground of the war together. The contributions which Can- 
ada has made to the combined effort of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire in these tremendous times has deeply 
touched the heart of the Mother Country and of all the 
other members of our widespread family of states and races. 
rom the darkest days the Canadian Army, growing stronger 
year by year, has played an indispensable part in guarding 
our British homeland from invasion. And now it is fighting 
with distinction in wider and in widening fields. 

The Empire air training organization, which has been 
a wonderful success, has found its seat in Canada and has 
welcomed the flower of the manhood of Great Britain, of 
Australia, of New Zealand to her spacious flying fields and 
to comradeship with her own gallant sons. 

Canada has become in the course of this war an important 
seafaring nation, building many scores of warships and mer- 
chantships, some of them built thousands of miles from salt 
water, and sending them forth manned by hardy Canadian 
seamen to guard the Atlantic convoys and our vital lifeline 
across the ocean. 

The munition industries of Canada have played a most 
important part in our war economy. Last but not least 
Canada has relieved Great Britain of what would other- 
wise have been a debt for these munitions of no less than 
two thousand million dollars. All this, of course, was dic- 
tated by no law; it came from no treaty or formal obliga- 
tion. It sprang in perfect freedom from sentiment and tradi- 
tion and in a generous resolve to serve the future of man- 
kind. I am glad to pay my tribute on behalf of Britain to 
the great Dominion and to pay it from Canadian soil. 

{ only wish indeed that my other duties, which are exact- 
ing, allowed me to travel still farther afield and tell Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders and South Africans to their face 
how we feel towards them for all they have done and are 
resolved to do. 

I mentioned just now the agreement Britain made with 
France almost forty years ago, and how we have stood by 
it and will stand by it with unswerving faithfulness. 


EXPLAIN RussiA’s ABSENCE 


But there is another great nation with whom we have 
made a solemn treaty. We have made a twenty-year treaty 
of goodwill and mutual aid with Soviet Russia. You may 


be sure that we British are resolved to do our utmost to 
make that good, with all our strength and national steadi- 
ness. 

lt would not have been suitable for Russia to be repre- 
sented at this Anglo-American conference, which apart from 
dealing with the immediate operations of our intermingled 
and interwoven armed forces in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere was largely, if not mainly, concerned with heating 
and inflaming the war against Japan, with whom the Soviet 
Government has a five-years treaty of non-aggression, it 
would have been an embarrassing invitation for us to send. 

But rothing is nearer to the wishes of President Roose- 
velt and myself than to have a threefold meeting with Mar- 
shal Stalin. If that has not yet taken place, it is certainly 
not because we have not tried our best, or have not been 
willing to lay aside every impediment and undertake further 
immense journeys for that purpose. 

We believe it is because Marshal Stalin, in direct com- 
mand of the victorious Russian armies, cannot at the present 
time leave the battlefront upon which he is conducting opera- 
tions of vital consequence not only to Russia, which was the 
object of ferocious German attack, but also to the common 
cause of all the United Nations. 

To judge by the latest news from the Russian battlefront, 
Marshal Stalin is certainly not wasting his time. 

The entire British Empire sends him our salute on his 
brilliant summer campaign and on the victories of Orel, 
Kharkov and Tagenrog, by which so much Russian soil has 
been redeemed and so many hundreds of thousands of its 
invaders wiped out. 


Witt Seek Meetinc WitH STALIN 


The President and I will perserve in our efforts to meet 
Marshal Stalin, and in the meantime it seems most neces- 
sary and urgent that a conference of the British, United 
States and Russian Foreign Ministers or their responsible 
representatives should be held at some convenient place in 
order not merely to explore the various important questions 
connected with the future arrangements for world security, 
but to carry their discussions to a point where the heads 
of states and governments may be able to intervene. 

We shall also be very glad to associate Russian representa- 
tives with us in the political decisions which arise out of the 
victories the Anglo-American forces have gained in the 
Mediterranean. 

In fact, there is no step which we may take or which may 
be forced upon us by the unforeseeable course of this war 
about which we should not wish to consult with our Russian 
friends and allies in the fullest confidence and candor. 

It would be a very great advantage to everyone and in- 
deed to the whole free world if our unity of thought and 
decisions upon practical measures to the longer future as well 
as upon strategic problems could be reached between the 
three great opponents of the Hitlerite tyranny. 

We have heard a lot of talk in the last two years about 
establishing what is called a second front in Northern 
France against Germany. Anyone can see how desirable that 
immense operation of war would be. It is quite natural that 
the Russians bearing the main weight of the German armies 
on their front should urge us ceaselessly to undertake this 
task and should in no way conceal their complaints and 
even reproaches that we have not done it before. 

I do not blame them at all for what they say. They 
fight so well and they have inflicted such enormous injury 
upon the military strength of Germany that nothing they 
could say in honest criticism of our strategy or the part we 
have so far been able to take in the war should be taken 
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amiss by us or weaken our admiration for their own martial 
courage and achievements. 

We once had a fine front in France, but it was torn to 
pieces by the concentrated might of Hitler, and it is easier 
to have a front pulled down than it is to build it up again. 


Sees Troops Cross CHANNEL 


I look forward to the day when British and American 
liberating armies will cross the Channel in full force and 
come to close quarters with the German invaders of France. 
You would certainly not wish me to tell you when that is 
likely to happen or whether it be near or far, but whenever 
the great blow is struck, you may be sure that it will be 
because we are satisfied that there is a good prospect of con- 
tinuing success and that our soldiers’ lives are expended in 
accordance with sound military plans and not squandered 
for political consideration of any kind. 

I submit to the judgment of the United Nations and of 
history that British and American strategy as directed by 
our combined chiefs of staff and as approved and to some 
extent inspired by the President and myself has been the 
best that was open to us in a practical sense. 

It has been bold and daring and has brought into play 
against the enemy the maximum effective forces that could 
have been deployed up to the present by Great Britain and 
the United States, having regard to the limitations of ocean 
transport, to the peculiar conditions of amphibious warfare 
and to the character and training of the armies we possess, 
which have largely been called into being since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Personally I always think of the third front as well as 
the second front. I have always thought that the Western 
democracies should he like a boxer who fights with two 
hands and not one. I| believe that the great flanking move- 
ment into North Africa made under the authority of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and of His Majesty’s Government, for whom 
I am a principal agent, will be regarded in the aftertime as 
quite a good thing to do in all the circumstances. Certainly 
it has reaped rich and substantial results. Africa is cleared. 
All German and Italian armies in Africa have been anni- 
hilated and at least a half million prisoners are in our hands. 


SICILIAN RESULTS SUMMARIZED 


In a brilliant campaign of thirty-eight days, Sicily, which 
was defended by over 400,000 Axis troops, has been con- 
quered, Mussolini has been overthrown, the war impulse 
of Italy has been’ destroyed and that unhappy country is 
paying a terrible penalty for allowing itself to be misled by 
false and criminal guidance. 

How much easier it is to join bad companions than to 
shake them off. A large number of German troops have 
lately been drawn away from France in order to hold down 
the Italian people, in order to make Italy a battleground and 
to keep the war as distant and as long as possible away from 
German soil. 

By far the greater part of the German air force has been 
drawn off from the Russian front and is being engaged and 
worn down with ever-growing intensity, night and day, 
by British and American and Canadian airmen. More than 
all this, we have established a strategic’ initiative and poten- 
tial, both from the Atlantic and from the Mediterranean, 
of which the enemy can neither measure the weight, nor 
foresee the hour of the application. 

Both in the Mediterranean and in our air assaults on 
Germany the war has prospered. An immense diminution 
of Hitler’s war-making capacity has been achieved by the 
air bombardment and, of course, that bombardment will 


steadily increase in volume and in accuracy as each succes- 
sive month passes by. 

I readily admit that much of all this would have been 
impossible in this form, or at this time, but for the valiant 
and magnificent exertions and triumphs of the Russian armies, 
who have defended their native soil against a vile and un- 
provoked attack with incomparable vigor, skill and devotion 
and at a terrible price in Russian blood. No Government 
ever formed among men has been capable of surviving injury 
so grave and cruel as those inflicted by Hitler upon Russia. 

But, under the leadership of Marshal Stalin and thanks 
also to the stand made by the British people when they were 
all alone and to abundant British and American supplies 
and munitions of all kinds, Russia has not only survived and 
recovered from these frightful injuries but has inflicted, as 
no other force in the world could have inflicted, mortal 
damage on the German Army machine. 

Most important and significant events are taking place 
-in the Balkans as a result of the Russian victories and also, 
I believe, of the Anglo-American campaign against Italy. 

Twice in the last thirty years the Bulgarian people who 
owed their liberation and existence to Russia have been be- 
trayed against their interest and to a large extent against 
their wishes and driven by evil rulers into disaster. 

The fate of Boris may serve other miscreants with the 
reminder that the wages of sin is death. 

And this is also the time to remember the glorious re- 
sistance to the invaders of their native land made by the 
people of Yugoslavia and of Greece and of those whom Mr. 
Gladstone once called “the heroic Highlanders of Monte- 
negro.” 

So all of the Balkans is aflame and the impending collapse 
of Italy as a war factor will not only remove from the 
scene the most numerous of their assailants but will also 
bring help nearer to those unconquerable races. I look for- 
ward with confidence to the day when Yugoslavia and 
Greece will once again be free—free to live their own lives 
and decide their own destiny. 


CHEER FOR BALKAN PEOPLES 


I take this opportunity to send a message of encourage- 
ment to these peoples and to their Governments and to the 
Kings of Greece and Yugoslavia, who have never faltered 
for one moment in their duty and whom we hope to see 
restored to their thrones by the free choice of their liberated 
peoples. 

Let us then all go forward together making the best of 
ourselves and the best of each other with vows to apply the 
maximum forces at our command without regard to any 
other single thought but the attack and destruction of those 
monstrous and evil dominations which have so nearly cost 
each and all of us our national lives and mankind its future. 

Of course, as I told you, a large part of the Quebec dis- 
cussions was devoted to the vehement prosecution of the 
war against Japan. The main forces of the United States 
and the manhood of Australia and New Zealand are engaged 
in successful grapple with the Japanese in the Pacific. 

The principal responsibility of Great Britain against Japan 
at present lies on the Indian front and in the Indian Ocean. 
The creation of a combined Anglo-American command over 
all the forces, land, sea and air, of both countries in that 
theatre, similar to what has proved so successful in north- 
west Africa, has now been brought into effect. A supreme 
commander of the southeast Asia front has been chosen. 

And his name has been acclaimed by British, American 
and Chinese opinion. He will act in constant association 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Now, it is true that Lord Louis Mountbatten is only 43. 
It is not often under modern conditions and in established 
military progression that a man gets so great a chance so 
early, but if an officer, having devoted his life to the military 
art, does not know about war at 43 he is not likely to learn 
much more about it later on. 

As chief of combined operations Lord Louis has shown 
rare powers of organization and resourcefulness. He is what, 
pedants notwithstanding, I will venture to call a complete 
triphibian; that is to say, a creature equal at home in three 
elements, earth, air and water, and also well accustomed 
to fire. We will wish the new command and its commander 
full success in their novel, varied and certainly most difficult 
task. 

I have been asked several times since I crossed the Atlantic 
whether I think the Germans will give in this year or 
whether they will hold out through another, which will cer- 
tainly be worse for them. 

There are those who take an over-sanguine view. Cer- 
tainly we see all Europe rising under Hitler’s tyranny, and 
what is now happening in Denmark is only another example. 
Certainly we see the Germans hated as no race has ever 
been hated in human history, or with such good reason. 

We see them sprawled over a dozen once free and happy 
countries with their talons making festering wounds, the 
scars of which will never be effaced. Nazi tyranny and 
Prussian militarism, those two loathsome dominations, may 
well foresee and dread their approaching doom. 


Havoc’s Errect UNFORESEEABLE 


We cannot measure the full force of the blows which the 
Russian armies are striking and are going to strike. We 
cannot measure, though we know it is enormous, the havoc 
wrought in Germany by our bombing, nor the effects upon 
the population who have lived so long by making war in the 
lands of others and now for the first time for more than a 
century ate having blasting and desolating war brought to 
their hearths and homes. 

We cannot yet measure what further results may attend 
the Anglo-American campaign in the Mediterranean, nor 
what depression the marked failure, for the time being of 
the U-boat warfare on which German hopes were set, or 


the consequences of the shattering blows which are being 
struck, may engender in the German mind. 

We pass here into the sphere of mass psychology, never 
more potent than in this modern age. Yet I consider that 
there are dangers in allowing our minds to dwell unduly 
upon the favorable circumstances which surround us and 
which are so vividly and punctually brought to our notice 
every day by press and broadcast. 

For myself, I regard all such speculations as to when the 
war will end at this moment as vain and unprofitable. We 
did not undertake this task because we had carefully counted 
the cost, or measured exactly the duration. We took it on 
because duty and honor called us to it and we are content 
to drive on at it until we have finished the job. 

If Almighty God in His mercy should lighten or shorten 
our labors and the torment of mankind all His servants will 
be thankful, but the United Nations feel conscious, both as 
states and as hundreds of millions of individuals, of being 
called to a high duty which they will unflinchingly and tire- 
lessly discharge with whatever strength is granted to them, 
however long the ordeal may last. 

See how those who stray from the true path are deceived 
and punished. Look at this wretched Mussolini and his son- 
in-law and accomplice, Ciano, on whom the curse of Gari- 
baldi has veritably fallen. 

I have heard that Ciano, explaining one day why Mus- 
solini had plunged the dagger into the back of falling France, 
and dreamed himself already among the Caesars, said: “But 
such a chance would not occur again in five thousand years.” 

Certainly, in June, 1940, the odds and the omens seemed 
very favorable to Fascist ambition and greed. It is not given 
to the cleverest and the most calculating immortal to know 
with certainty what is their interest. Yet it is given to quite 
a lot of simple folk to know every day what is their duty. 

That is the path along which the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, the Great Republic of the United States, the 
vast Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the indomitable 
and innumerable people of China, all the United Nations— 
that is the path along which we shall march till our work 
is done and we may rest from our labors, and the whole 
world may turn with hope, with science, with good sense 
and dearly bought experience, from war to lasting peace. 


What Does Freedom Mean? 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPTION 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Parrish Memorial Art Museum, Southampton, Long Island, September 5, 1943 


HAT does Freedom mean? Today this question is 
W being asked in every part of the world. A most 

violent, widespread and exhausting war to destroy 
lreedom and to prevent its restoration is now being waged 
on every continent and on every ocean. A determined effort 
on the part of the American people to preserve, to protect 
and to strengthen the power of Freedom is the ruling purpose 
and aspiration not only of our own people, but of all those 
who in any part of the world are in alliance with them. It is, 
therefore, of commanding importance that we should clearly 
understand what Freedom means, because it is for Freedom 
that we are making the appalling sacrifices which cost so 
much both in human life and in the earnings and savings 
of our people for generations. What then does Freedom 
*mean? 








For some three hundred years in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries this question was asked and debated 
first by philosophers, theologians, intellectual leaders and 
statesmen and later by large numbers of people of all classes 
throughout Europe and such part of the Americas as had 
then been settled. A chief obstacle to the development and 
establishment of Freedom lay in the influence of the feudal 
system. This system had in its time performed an important 
service for Europe, but had outlived its usefulness and be- 
come the foundation for economic discrimination and un- 
fairness, such as the steadily developing modern mind would 
not permit. This explains the succession of revolutions in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These were first 
those in Great Britain and then in the American colonies and 
in France. When these three great revolutions had been 
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accomplished, the ruling question was how to define Freedom 
in detail, how to establish it in respect to cooperative and 
governmental action and how to protect it from attack from 
without and from undermining from within. The peoples 
of Great Britain, of the American colonies and of France 
then believed that, to all intents and purposes, they had 
accomplished these aims. Of such vital importance did this 
matter seem to the people of the newly organized United 
States of America, that they did not even accept their own 
republican Federal Constitution as wholly adequate, but 
insisted upon adding to it its first ten amendments which 
constitute the Bill of Rights. 

It did not occur to any of the leaders in these revolutions, 
particularly the American revolution, that the time would 
ever again come when the foundations of Freedom itself 
would be once more attacked and its very existence threat- 
ened. Of course it was understood that interpretations of 
Freedom might vary and that from time to time political, 
economic and social differences would arise as to matters of 
detail. What never entered the minds of the founders of 
the American republic was the possibility that within one 
hundred and fifty years Freedom, as a fundamental principle, 
would be denied and contested with the purpose of substitut- 
ing for it a form of unrestricted dictatorship, the fierceness 
and cruelty of which make the feudal system seem moderate 
indeed. Yet this is precisely what has happened. Since, 
therefore, we Americans are today sacrificing our lives and 
everything we possess in defense of Freedom, we must reflect 
upon that word and come to see clearly what we mean by 
it and just what it involves. 

Public attention throughout the world has been given to 
the latest and very important definition of Freedom which 
was agreed upon by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister in the government of Great Britain and 
contained in a message to Congress on January 6, 1941. 
This now famous declaration, considered with the so-called 
Atlantic Charter, may well be the starting point in any 
present-day discussion of what Freedom means. This state- 
ment says that Freedom today presents itself in four phases. 
It declares that there must be Freedom of Speech and Ex- 
pression, Freedom of Worship, Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear. To these four Freedoms, if the defini- 
tion is to be complete, there must certainly be added a fifth 
—the Freedom of Individual Enterprise. All five of these 
aspects of Freedom are either denied, restricted, or openly 
opposed by those forces of reaction and cruelty which have 
forced the Allied powers to defend themselves in this war. 
If civilization is to continue, this war must be won. The war 
having been won, foundations must be laid for the rebuilding 
of this broken and shattered world in terms of true and 
lasting Freedom. All five of these forms of Freedom relate 
not only to the individual man but to the economic, the social 
and the political organization of all free countries in the 
world, whether large or small. 

Freedom of Speech, which includes of course Freedom of 
the Press, is generally well understood. It means that no 
man is to be deprived of the right to express his opinions 
or his judgment, however unpopular these may be, or how- 
ever widely they may differ from those of other men. It 
does not mean the right to teach immorality, disorder or 
crime. He who cannot refrain from doing any one of these 
things in the exercise of his right to free speech is not on 
that moral plane which all free men must reach, in order 
to be really free and to understand their Freedom. It is 
often difficult not to resent the use of free speech because 
of much that is said and written, but it is far better to tolerate 


it than to attempt to suppress it. Out of the use of free 
speech should grow its constantly better use. 

Freedom of Worship has been indeed difficult to attain and 
even now is by no means established as widely or as com- 
pletely as it should be. From the very beginnings of the his- 
tory of the Western World, religious persecution has mani- 
fested itself, sometimes with great violence and over wide 
areas. Some of these forms of persecution, particularly that 
of the Jews, are racial as well as religious. That such perse- 
cution is cruel and heartless should go without saying. ‘There 
has also been in the United States a persecution of members 
of the Roman Catholic Church and particularly those indi- 
viduals who have become candidates for public office. This 
has been done by a shocking organization known as the Ku 
Klux Klan. That this organization has faded into the back- 
ground during the last few years is welcome news indeed. 
There remain minor forms of religious persecution, or what 
amounts to that, on the part of some of the various Prot- 
estant denominations. Frequently we have seen evidence 
that some members of these organizations are more concerned 
with their dislike and even hatred of those who differ from 
them as to church organization and form of religious worship 
than they are in the fundamental articles of their common 
faith. The essentials of the Christian religion are to be 
found in the three most important documents which history 
records: the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostles’ Creed. He who accepts these and believes in 
them is a Christian, whatever may be his preference for 
form of worship or church organization. Religious freedom 
will not have been fully achieved until these fundamental 
facts and principles are realized and acted upon. 

Freedom from Want is a relatively new principle of social 
and economic life. It has been usual to allow those in need, 
however desperate, to depend solely upon private charity, or 
upon some form of public organization which took extraordi- 
nary cases of want under its care. Freedom from Want in- 
volves, however, much more than this. It means that in a 
modern democratic state everyone young or old, strong or 
weak, should be made to feel that he will not be permitted 
to suffer from Want, since to protect and to care for him 
are fundamental functions of any organized social order, 
based upon moral principles. As yet, we are only beginning 
to find a solution of the problem of Want as it presents itself 
in the social order of today. Much thought is being given 
to this subject, and here and there some practical action is 
being taken. We have still, however, a long distance to go 
before a wise and sound and fair solution of the problem of 
Want is arrived at. It may be presented by reason of old age, 
by reason of illness, of physical incapacity or incompetence, or 
by reason of circumstances over which an individual has no 
direct control. It is quite certain that this aspect of Freedom 
will occupy the attention of men more and more in the near 
future until the wise and practical solution of the problem 
has been found. 

Freedom from Fear means that there must be a way to 
protect the weak from danger of attack and humilitation by 
the strong. This applies to individuals as well as to nations. 
He who has a powerful mind or a strong body or an influ- 
ential economic position must not be permitted so to conduct 
himself that his weaker neighbor is in fear of discrimination 
or humiliation. There can be no satisfactory working world 
organization until every nation, however small, is made fully 
conscious of its independence and its Freedom and protected 
in its exercise of that Freedom. From one point of view this 
Freedom is a question of morals. From another it is a ques- 
tion of mere brute force and its use against the weak. The 
highest type of political organization which has yet been 
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achieved, namely, the Federal Union of the United States, 
shows clearly how this may be accomplishd. The small states 
of Rhode Island and Delaware are as safe and as self-govern- 
ing as are the large states of New York, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Just this same relationship must exist in that world 
organization toward which we are so steadily moving. There 
will be a United States of America, there will be a British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there will be a Russia, and there 
will be a China, but there will also be a Czechoslovakia, 
a Yugoslavia and a Greece and a Portugal, just as there will 
be on this side of the Atlantic a Paraguay, a Uruguay and a 
Bolivia all looking out upon the great area, resources and 
population of a Brazil. This relationship, like so many 
others, rests fundamentally upon sound moral principles. 
Freedom from Fear once assured will aid every nation in 
developing a prosperous, well educated and useful population. 

We come now to the fifth Freedom, Freedom of Individ- 
ual Enterprise, which is the most important of all. This fifth 
Freedom is in reality the cornerstone of the foundation upon 
which the other four Freedoms must rest. It recognizes that 
the individual human body, the individual human intellect 
and the individual human soul are fundamental and the 
moving and guiding forces in any form of true civilization. 
Making allowance for difterences of heredity and of environ- 
ment, the life of every individual has its beginning in the 
cradle. Where will that life end? The answer will be found 
in the fact that every human being must himself give reply 
to this question, by the use which he is able to make of the 
years of his life whatever his environment or whatever his 
opportunities may be. No individual must be locked upon as 
a member of a permanent class or group. He must be free 
to move about as he likes economically, socially and politic- 
ally. He must be free to make the most of all opportunities 
which are offered to him and to shape his life with all the 
intelligence which he possesses with a view to advancing not 
only his own welfare but the interests of his fellow men and 
those of the civilization which he shares with them. It is to 
the people of these United States that this modern world 
may well look for commanding and convincing illustration 
of the meaning of this fifth Freedom. The army private of 
today is the major general of tomorrow. He who begins his 
life as a manual worker or as a clerk may, as we well know, 
come to wield large influence and authority as an administra- 
tor, an organizer of men and of industry. This is the secret 
of true progress. Given the fifth Freedom, then the other 
four Freedoms take their place as part of the life of every 
free man. 

Most of what the free man does to advance himself in life 
is done in cooperation with his like-minded fellow men, The 
corporation in the field of industry, of finance, of education 
or elsewhere has long been a most effective instrumentality 
in enabling individuals to cooperate in the public service. The 
man of small means cannot possibly take any part in the 
organization and development of industry or of finance save 


_ by associating himself with a group of other men through 


becoming a stockholder in a corporation whose purpose is of 
great public benefit. By holding shares in a well managed 
corporation the individual of small means will have oppor- 
tunity to cooperate effectively in shaping and developing the 
economic life of the American people, particularly in the 
fields of production and transportation. 

There is an insurmountable barrier between voluntary 
and compulsory cooperation with one’s fellow men. The 
latter is inconsistent with the fifth Freedom and violates both 
the principles and the ideals of modern democracy. Persua- 
sive and convincing argument is one thing, but compulsion 
whether by threat or by force is a very different thing. The 


free man will eagerly seek the one and will turn his back 
upon the other. To put any individual human being in the 
chains of an organization of this kind closes to him the door 
of opportunity. 

In our modern society there is but one form of equality. 
That is equality before the law. Men have always differed 
and will always cuntinue to differ in health, in strength and 
in mental power, in personal relationships as well as in oppor- 
tunities, in efficiency and in practical ability. It is imperative 
that each individual be trained and encouraged to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities which are open to him and to make 
the most of them. Some will gain large personal influence, 
some large fortunes, some high repute in letters or in science, 
in art or in music, while others will develop administrative 
capacity which will enable them to organize and to guide the 
combined efforts of themselves and of others toward the ac- 
complishment of a definite and constructive purpose. All 
these are manifestations of the fifth Freedom of Individual 
Enterprise. As society develops and as intelligence and in- 
sight strengthen and multiply, it is of commanding impor- 
tance that the family, the school and the church unite in the 
exercise of these constructive educational influences and 
methods which will give increasing significance to the Free- 
dom of Individual Enterprise as each generation comes to 
maturity. 

The American conception of a democratically organized 
and administered society is definitely recorded in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the Federal Constitution with 
its Bill of Rights. Both great documents were written by 
free men who accomplished through them wholeheartedly and 
with satisfaction an end the influence and significance of 
which have steadily increased as the years have passed. 
Straight thinking in respect to these fundamental principles 
makes it perfectly clear that Freedom is not the creation of 
government, but that Freedom sets up government to be its 
servant and so defines its organization and limitations that 
government may be the instrument of Freedom in moving 
toward the accomplishment of its high aims. There can be no 
greater fallacy than to assume that in a democratic society 
government comes first and that Freedom exists incidentally 
and afterward. Precisely the opposite is the fact. Moreover, 
it is of vital importance that government be guided and con- 
trolled by the voice of the entire people whose government 
it is. It must never be guided and controlled by organized 
and self-seeking groups working only for their own advan- 
tage and authority. In the modern social and economic order 
there is constant, almost continuing, war between public 
opinion and the public will on the one hand and highly 
organized, self-seeking pressure groups on the other. Nothing 
could more certainly or more completely undermine democ- 
racy than if it were possible to displace the power of public 
opinion by the influence and power of self-seeking groups. 

Public opinion, particularly in the United States, is some- 
times very patient, often too patient. Before expressing itself 
with clearness and emphasis it frequently hesitates until gov- 
ernmental acts and policies to which it objects have done no 
small damage. When this public opinion is ready to express 
itself, however, it does so in its own most emphatic way. The 
political history of the past fifty years abounds in illustrations 
of this fact. The executive and legislative departments of 
government, whether State or Federal, are made directly 
responsible to public opinion by reason of frequent elections. 
It is in connection with these elections that selfish and well 
organized pressure groups so often attempt to gain advantage 
under the guise of claiming to express public opinion. Time 
and time again a certain measure of success has attended 
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these efforts, usually in the selection of members of the legis- 
lative branch of government. If and when there are two 
highly organized political parties, one liberal and one con- 
servative, we have the almost ideal organization for the 
choice and carrying on of governmental policies by public 
opinion. The conservative and the liberal represent the two 
fundamental types of human thinking in respect to public 
affairs. The conservative would move very slowly making 
few, if any, changes in existing institutions and practices. 
The liberal would be looking forward for ways of making 
men happier and more comfortable and government more efhi- 
cient, even at the cost of changing, sometimes in large degree, 
the details of the organization and practice of government it- 
self. When the conservative holds back too hard and too long, 
the liberal wins in the next election. When the liberal goes 
forward too rapidly and without good judgment, the conserv- 
ative displaces him in public opinion and gets a new chance 
to express himself. All these happenings are part of the fifth 
Freedom. They and they alone can establish, maintain and 
express democratic principles and accomplish progress. They 
and they alone can assure that form of progress which means 
order, justice and true liberty. Therefore, it is the fact that 
the fifth Freedom, the Freedom of Individual Enterprise, is, 
as has been already said, the keystone of the arch on which 
the other four Freedoms rest. This is what Freedom means. 

It is this true conception of Freedom which must guide 
and shape those policies of international understanding and 
international cooperation to which men will turn when the 
world-wide war now raging has been won by the forces of 
liberty. These same principles which within a democratic 
nation give guidance to personal and national conduct and 
life will also give guidance and direction to the life of those 
free nations which must cooperate not only to win this war, 
but to establish a new world organization to promote eco- 
nomic prosperity and to insure and protect international 
peace. It is important that the minds of men should be fixed 


upon these fundamental principles and not be permitted to 
wander hither and yon in the discussion of minor and often 
trivial problems of national and international policy. It must 
be made clear to the smaller, but highly self-conscious na- 
tions, that their safety and independence are to be as secure 
as are those of the great nations having vast populations and 
almost unlimited wealth. 

All peoples must come to understand that the fundamental 
doctrines contained in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the Federal Constitution with its Bill o! 
Rights, apply to nations, whether great or s...all, which par- 
ticipate in a world organization, as well as to individuals 
living under a single government. It is upon Freedom that 
the minds of men must be fixed, but that Freedom must be 
so well defined and so clearly understood that all nations can 
and will move forward in cooperation toward its establish- 
ment and protection with confidence and with satisfaction. 
It may well be that when peace comes it will be found desir- 
able to propose and to urge migration from one part of the 
world to another. In the years to come it may prove to be 
useful and helpful if still sparsely settled parts of the conti- 
nents of Asia, of Africa and of the Americas should increase 
their populations in order to multiply their productive eco- 
nomic capacity and development and to relieve pressure 
elsewhere. It might well prove to be that a new and care- 
fully organized Exodus would result in a new and most 
helpful Genesis. 

Confidence is what human nature needs for happiness and 
prosperity, and confidence is what a modern democratic na- 
tion needs for independence and political and economic ac- 
complishment. Therefore, it is that confidence in a wisely 
guided, a clearly concevied and a well defended Freedom 
which is the essential need of this twentieth-century world as 
it looks forward to the years which are to follow. 

It was Confucius who said that men cannot work together 
unless they have common principles. 


Alliance With U.S. After War 


COMMON TONGUE A BASIS FOR COMMON CITIZENSHIP 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., September 6, 1943 


wealth of Massachusetts, Gentlemen of the University, 
Ladies and Gentlemen here assembled : 

The last time I attended a ceremony of this character was 
in the spring of 1941 when as Chancellor of Bristol Uni- 
versity I conferred a degree upon United States Ambassador 
Winant and in absentia upon our president who is here 
today and presiding over this ceremony. 

The blitz was running hard at that time and the night 
before the raid on Bristol had been heavy. Several hundreds 
had been killed and wounded, many houses were destroyed, 
the buildings next to the university were still burning and 
many of the university authorities who conducted the cere- 
mony had pulled on their robes over uniforms begrimed and 
drenched. 

But all was presented with faultless ritual and appropriate 
decorum, and I sustained a very strong and invigorated im- 
pression of the superiority of man over the forces that can 
destroy him. 

Here now, today, I am once again in academic groves— 


Preiscrm: Conant, Mr. Governor of the Common- 


groves is, I believe, the right word—where knowledge is 
garnered, where learning is stimulated, where virtues are 
inculcated and thought encouraged. 

Here in the broad United States, with a respectable ocean 
on either side of us we can look out upon the world in all 
its wonder and in all its woe. But what is this that I dis- 
cern as I pass through your streets, as I look around this 
great company. I see uniforms on every side. I understand 
that nearly the whole energies of the university have been 
drawn into the preparation of American youth for the battle- 
field. 

For this purpose, all classes, courses have been transformed 
and even the most sacred vacations have been swept away in 
a round-the-year and almost round-the-clock drive to make 
warriors and technicians for the fighting front. 


Stresses U. S. REesponsipiiry 


Twice in my lifetime the long arm of destiny has reached 
across the ocean and involved the entire life and manhood of 
the United States in a deadly struggle. There was no use 
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saying: “We don’t want it, we won't have it; our forebears 
left k.urope to avoid those quarrels; we have founded a new 
world which has no contact with the old’”—there was no use 
in that. ‘The long arm reaches out remorselessly and every 
one’s existence, environment and outlook undergoes a swift 
and irresistible change. 

What is the explanation, Mr. President, of these strange 
facts, and what are the deep laws to which they respond? 

I will offer you one explanation. ‘There are others, but 
one will suffice: 

The price of greatness is responsibility. If the people of 
the United States had remained in a mediocre station, strug- 
gling with the wilderness, absorbed in their own affairs and 
a factor of no consequence in the movement of the world, 
they might have remained forgotten and undisturbed beyond 
their protecting oceans. 

But one cannot rise to be in many ways the leading com- 
munity in the civilized world without being involved in its 
problems, without being convulsed by its agonies and inspired 
by its causes. If this has been proved in the past, as it has 
been, it will become indisputable in the future. 

The people of the United States cannot escape world 
responsibility. Although we live in a period so tumultuous 
that little can be predicted, we may be quite sure that this 
process will be intensified with every forward step the United 
States makes in wealth as in power. 

Not only are the responsibilities of this great Republic 
growing, but the world over which they range is itself con- 
tracting in relation to our powers of locomotion at a posi- 
tively alarming rate. We have learned to fly. What 
prodigious changes are involved in that new accomplishment. 


MAN Is Saitinc WitrH EAGLES 


Man has parted company with his trusty friend, the horse, 
and has sailed into the azure with the eagles—eagles being 
represented by the internal combustion engine. 

Where then are those broad oceans or vast, staring deserts ? 
‘They are shrinking beneath our very eyes. Even elderly 
parliamentarians like myself are forced to acquire a high 
degree of mobility. 

But to the youth of America, as to the youth of all the 
Britains, | say, you cannot stop; there’s no halting place at 
this point. We have now reached a point in the journey 
where there can be no pause. We must go on; it must be 
world anarchy or world order. 

Throughout all this ordeal and struggle, which is char- 
acteristic of our age you will find in the British Common- 
wealth and Empire good comrades to whom you are united 
by other ties besides those of state policy and public need. 

To a large extent there are the ties of blood and history. 
Naturally, I, a child of both worlds, am conscious of these. 
Law, language, literature—these are considerable factors. 
Common conceptions of what is right and decent, marked 
regard of fair play, especially to the weak and poor. A stern 
sentiment of impartial justice and above all the love of 
personal freedom, or as Kipling put it, “Leave to live by no 
man’s leave underneath the law.” 

These are common conceptions on both sides of the ocean 
among the English-speaking people. We hold to these con- 
ceptions as strongly as you do. We do not war primarily 
with races as such, and as you have said, Mr. Governor, 
tyranny is our foe, Tyranny is our foe whatever trapping 
or disguise it wears, whatever language it speaks, be it 
external or internal. 


Marcu AGAINST TYRANNY 


We must forever be on our guard, ever mobilized, ever 
vigilant, always ready to spring at its throat. 


In all this we march together. Not only do we march and 
strive shoulder to shoulder at this moment under the fire of 
the enemy on the fields of war or in the air, but also in those 
realms of thought which are consecrated to the rights and 
dignity of man. 

At the present time, Mr. President, we have in continual 
vigorous action the British and United States combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee which works immediately under 
the President and myself as representatives of the British War 
Cabinet. 

This committee with its elaborate organization of staff 
officers of every grade disposes of all our resources, and in 
fact it uses British and American troops, ships, aircraft, am- 
m’'nition, just as if they were the resources of a single state 
or nation. I would not say there are never divergencies of 
views among these high professional authorities. It would be 
unnatural if there were not. That is why it is necessary to 
have plenary meetings of principals every two or three 
months. 

All these men now know each other. They trust each 
other. They like each other and most of them have been at 
work together for a long time. When they meet they thrash 
things out with great candor and plain, blunt speech. 

But after a few days the President and I find ourselves 
furnished with sincere and united advice. 

This is a wonderful system. There was nothing like it 
in the last war. ‘There never has been anything like it 
between two allies. 

It is reproduced in an even more tightly knit form at Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s headquarters in the Mediterranean, where 
everything is completely intermingled and soldiers are 
ordered into battle by the supreme commander or his deputy, 
General Alexander, without the slightest regard as to 
whether they are British, Americans, or Canadians, but 
simply in accordance with the fighting needs. 


Woutp Retain War MACHINERY 


Now, in my opinion, it would be a most foolish and im- 
provident act on the part of our two Governments, or either 
of them, to break up this smooth-running and immensely 
powerful machinery the moment the war is over. 

For our own safety as well as for the security of the rest 
of the world we are bound to keep it working and in running 
order after the war, probebly for a good many years, not 
only till we have set up some world arrangement to keep 
the peace, but until we know that it is an arrangement which 
will really give us that protection we must have from danger 
and aggression—a protection we have already had to seek 
across two vast world wars, 

I am not qualified, of course, to judge whether or not this 
would become a party question in the United States and I 
would not presume to discuss that point. I am sure, however, 
that it will not be a party question in Great Britain. 

We must not let go of the security we have found neces- 
sary to preserve our lives and liberties until we are quite 
sure we have something else to put in their place which will 
give us an equally solid guarantee. 

The great Bismarck—for there were once great men in 
Germany—is said to have observed toward the’close of his 
life that the most potent factor in human society at the end 
of the nineteenth century was the fact that the British and 
American peoples spoke the same language. 

That was a pregnant thing. Certainly it has enabled 
us to wage war together with an intimacy and harmony 
never before achieved among allies. This gift of a common 
tongue is a priceless inheritance and it may well some day 
become the foundation of a common citizenship. 
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CoMMON LANGUAGE URGED 


I like to think of British and Americans’ moving about 
freely over each other’s wide estates with hardly a sense of 
being foreigners to one another. But 1 do not see why we 
should not try to spread our common language even more 
widely throughout the globe, and without seeking selfish 
advantage over any, possess ourselves of this invaluable 
amenity and birthright. 

Some months ago | persuaded the British Cabinet to set 
up a committee of ministers to study and report upon Basic 
English. Here you have a plan—there are others—but here 
you have a very carefully wrought plan for an international 
language capable of very wide transactions of practical busi- 
ness and of interchange of ideas. The whole of it is com- 
prised in about 650 nouns and 200 verbs or other parts of 
speech, no more, indeed, than can be written on one side of 
a single sheet of paper. 

What was my delight when the other evening quite un- 
expectedly I heard the President of the United States sud- 
denly speak of the merits of Basic English. And is it not 
a coincidence that with all this in mind I should arrive at 
Harvard in fulfillment of the long-dated invitation to receive 
this degree with which President Conant has honored me? 
Because Harvard has done more than any other American 
university to promote the extension of Basic English. 

The first work on Basic English was written by two 
Englishmen, Ivor Richards, now of Harvard—of this uni- 
versity—and Ogden of Cambridge University, England, 
working in association, The Harvard Commission on Eng- 
lish Language Studies is distinguished both for its research 
and practical work, particularly in introducing the use of 
Basic English in Latin America, and this commission, your 
commission, is now, I am told, working with the secondary 
school in Boston on the use of Basic English in teaching the 
main language to American children and in teaching it to 
foreigners preparing for citizenship. 


Future EMPIRE OF THE MIND 


Gentlemen, I make you my compliments. I do not wish 
to exaggerate, but you are at the headstreams of what 
might well be a mighty fertilizing and a health-giving river. 

It would certainly be a grand convenience for us all to 
be able to move freely about the world—as we shall be able 
to do more freely than ever known before as the science of 
the world develops—to be able to move freely about the 
world and to find everywhere a medium, albeit primitive, 
of intercourse and understanding. 

Might it not also be an advantage to many races and an 
aid to the building-up of our new structure for preserving 
peace? 

All these are great possibilities, and I say, let us go into 
this together. Let us have another Boston Tea Party about it. 

Let us go forward, as with other matters, other measures, 
similar in aim and effect. Let us go forward in malice to 
none and with good-will to all. 

Such plans offer far better prizes than taking away other 
people’s provinces or land, or grinding them down in exploita- 
tion. The empires of the future are the empires of the mind. 

It would, of course, Mr. President, be lamentable if those 
who are charged with the duty of leading great nations 
forward in this grievous and obstinate war were to allow 
their minds and energies to be diverted from making the 
plans to achieve our righteous purposes without needless 
prolongation of slaughter and destruction. 

Nevertheless, we are also bound, so far as life and strength 





allow and without prejudice to our dominating military task, 
to look ahead to those days which will surely come, when 
we shall have finally beaten down Satan under our feet and 
find ourselves with other great Allies at once the masters 
and the servants of the future. 


REGRETS FAILURE OF THE LEAGUE 


Various schemes for achieving world security while yet 
preserving national rights, traditions and customs are being 
studied and probed. We have all the fine work that was done 
a quarter of a century ago by those who devised and tried 
to make effective the League of Nations after the last war. 

It is sad that the League of Nations failed. If so that is 
largely because it was abandoned and later on betrayed, 
because those who were its best friends were, till a very late 
period, infected with a futile pacifism, because the United 
States, the originating impulse, fell out of the line, because 
while France had been bled white and England was supine 
and bewildered, a monstrous growth of aggression sprang 
up in Germany, in Italy and Japan. 

We have learned from hard experience that stronger, more 
efficient, more rigorous world institutions must be created to 
preserve peace and to forestall the causes of future wars. 

In this task the strongest victorious nations must be com- 
bined, and also those who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day and suffered under the flail of adversity. 

And in this task, creative task, there are some who say, 
let us have a world council and under it regional or conti- 
nental councils. And there are others who prefer a somewhat 
different organization. | 

All these matters weigh with us now in spite of the war, 
which none can say has reached its climax, which is perhaps 
entering for us, British and Americans, upon its most severe . 
and costly stage. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NUCLEU? 


But I am here to tell you that whatever form your system 
of world security may take, however, the nations are 
grouped and ranged, whatever derogations are made from 
national sovereignty for the sake of the larger synthesis, 
nothing will work soundly or for long without the united 
effort of the British and American people. 

If we are together nothing is impossible. If we are divided 
all will fail. 

I therefore preach continually the doctrine of the fraternal 
association of our peoples, not for any purpose of gaining 
invidious material advantages for either of them, not for 
territorial aggrandizement or the vain pomp of earthly domi- 
nation, but for the sake of service to mankind and for the 
honor that comes to those who faithfully serve great causes. 

And here let me say how proud we ought to be, young and 
old, to live in this tremendous, thrilling, formative epoch 
in the human story, and how fortunate it was for the world 
that when these great trials came upon it, there was a genefa- 
tion that terror could not conquer and brutal violence could 
not enslave. 

Let all who are here remember—as the words of the hymn 
we have just sung suggest—let all of us who are here remem- 
ber that we are on the stage of history and that whatever our 
station may be, whatever part we have to play, great or small, 
our conduct is liable to be scrutinized not only by history 
but by our own descendants. 

Let us rise to the full level of our duty and of our op- 
portunity and let us thank God for the spiritual rewards He 
has granted for all forms of valiant and faithful service. 
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Peace Plan Must Be Worthy and Just 


“REAL STRENGTH NEED NOT FEAR BEING GENEROUS” 


By POPE PIUS XIl 
Broadcast from Vatican City, September 1, 1943 


HIS is the fourth anniversary of that horrible day on 

which was launched the most formidable, destructive 

and devastating war of all times, a war which appalls 
everyone who has a heart and human feelings. Foreboding 
this universal disaster, which then menaced the great human 
family when but a few days separated us from the outbreak 
of hostilities, on August 24, 1939, We addressed to the rulers 
and peoples a fervent appeal and a suppliant warning: Noth- 
ing, We said, is lost by peace. All can be lost by war. Our 
voice was heard; but it failed to enlighten the intellect or 
penetrate to the heart. The spirit of violence triumphed 
over the spirit of concord and agreement—but that triumph 
was a defeat. 

Today, on the threshold of the fifth year of war, even those 
who then counted on speedy military achievements and on 
the rapid conclusion of a triumphant peace, as they cast 
their glance on the scene within and without their own 
country, feel only sorrow and contemplate only ruins. To 
many who remained deaf to Our appeal, sad experience and 
the spectacle that meets their eyes today show how closely 
Our warning and Our forecast corresponded with the reality 
that was to be. 

Our words on that occasion were inspired by impartial 
love for all peoples without exception, and by a vigilant 
anxiety for their welfare. The same love and the same 
anxiety move Us in this grave and troubled hour, and bring 
to Our lips a message which is meant to be of benefit to all 
ind hurtful to none, as We earnestly implore Almighty God 
to open a way for it to the hearts and the counsels of those 
men whose hands hold the destinies of afflicted humanity. 


Issues oF War NEARING CLIMAX 


‘Through colossal struggles, the external issues of the war 
are approaching and converging on their climax. Never was 
the Scripture exhortation, “Receive instruction, you that 
judge the earth’’ (Psalm, 2, 10), more invoked or more 
urgent than in this hour, when the tragic reality of things 
speaks to all. 

Everywhere men are entering into themselves to meditate, 
their eyes fixed on the ruins. It is true wisdom to encourage 
ind sustain them in their trials. To discourage them would 
be fatal blindness. 

In every land, men’s minds are being alienated from the 
‘ult of violence, as they see in the horrid harvest of death 
ind destruction its deserved condemnation. In all nations 
there grows an aversion to the brutality of the methods of 
total war, which tend to pass beyond every just limit and 
every norm of divine and human law. 

More tormenting than ever, there comes to soften the 
minds and hearts of men a doubt whether the continuation 
of hostilities—and of such hostilities—is and can be said to 
.¢ still in conformity with national interests, or reasonable 
and justifiable in the light of the Christian and human 
conscience. 

After so many vic . :d treaties, after so many outraged 
agreements, after so many broken promises, after so many 
contradictory shifts of purpose and action, confidence between 
the nations has fallen so low as to weaken and discourage 
every generous resolve. 


PLEA TO SEEKERS AFTER PEACE 

Therefore, we turn to those whose concern it is to en 
courage meetings and arrangements for peace, and, with 
an appeal that comes from the depths of Our sorrow-stricken 
heart, We say to them: 

Real strength need not fear being generous. It always has 
the means to secure itself against any misinterpretation of 
its readiness and will to make peace, as well as against other 
possible repercussions. Do not shatter or smother the people’s 
yearning for peace by acts which, instead of promoting con- 
fidence, rather give new life to the fire of hate and stiffen 
the will to resist. Give all nations the well-founded hope 
of a worthy peace, which shall not offend either their right 
to live or their sense of honor. Make clear beyond all possi- 
ble doubt that your conclusions agree honestly with your 
principles, that your acts respond wholly to your declarations 
for a just peace. 

Only thus will it be possible to create a serene atmosphere 
in which the peoples less favored, at a given moment, by the 
fortunes of war can believe in the rebirth and growth of 
a new sense of justice and comity among the nations, and can 
draw from this trust the natural consequence of a greater 
confidence in the future, without having to fear lest they 
compromise the survival, the integrity or the honor of their 
country. 

Blessed are they who, with disinterested resolution, help 
to prepare the soil in which may sprout and flower, grow and 
ripen the sense of international veracity and justice. 


Asks Enp or DEADLOCK 


Blessed are they—to whichever belligerent group they 
belong—who, with no less impartiality and with their gaze 
fixed on reality, collaborate to overcome the deadlock in which 
today the fatal balance of war and peace is halted. 

Blessed are they who keep themselves and their peoples free 
from the restriction of preconceived ideas, from the influence 
of unconquered passion, from inordinate selfishness, from 
unlawful thirst for power. 

Blessed are they who hearken to the suppliant appeals of 
the mothers who gave life to their children that they might 
grow up in the faith and in generous endeavors, not that 
they should kill and be killed. 

Blessed are those who listen to the anguish-laden pleadings 
of families stricken to death by forced separations to the ever 
more insistent cries of the common people who, after so 
much suffering, privation and mourning, ask for nothing 
more for their life than peace, food and work. 

Blessed, finally, are they who understand that the great 
task of a new and true order among nations is not possible 
without raising our eyes to God and keeping our gaze fixed 
on Him Who, as the ruler and guide of all human events, 
is the supreme source, guardian and judge of all justice and 
all right. 


Crres RESPONSIBILITIES OF LEADERS 


But woe to those who, in this tremendous moment, do not 
rise to the full consciousness of their responsibility for the 
fate of peoples, who feed the fires of hatred and conflict 
among nations, who build their power upon injustice, who 
oppress and torture the unarmed and the innocent (Jeremias, 
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22, 13); behold the wrath of God has come upon them to 
the utmost (First Thessalonians, 2, 16). 

May it please our Divine Redeemer, from whose lips went 
forth the cry: “Blessed are the peacemakers,” to enlighten 
those in power and the leaders of peoples; may he direct 
their thoughts, their sentiments and their deliberations; may 
He give them in body and soul the vigor and strength to 
overcome the obstacles, the lack of trust and the dangers 
which lie strewn on the path of those who would prepare or 
achieve a just and lasting peace. 

May their wisdom, their moderation, their determination 
and their lively sense of benevolence succeed in diffusing a 


ray of comfort on the blood-stained and tear-stained thresh- 
old that leads us into the fifth year of war, and give to the 
surviving victims of the cruel conflict, as they bend beneath 
their overpowering burden of sorrow, the happy hope that 
this year may not pass stamped and blacked by slaughter. and 
destruction, but may mark the opening and dawn of a new 
era of brotherly reconciliation, and peaceful industrious re- 
construction. 

In this trust, we impart to all our beloved sons and daugh- 
ters of the Catholic world, and to all those who feel them- 
selves united to us in love and work for peace, our paternal 
Apostolic Benediction. 


Hostages for the Guilty 


OUR FUTURE POLITICAL POLICY 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before Quadrennial Convention, International Longshoremen’s Association, New York City, July 12, 1943 


hood of Teamsters, New York State Federation of 

Labor, the City Central Body, Distinguished Guests, 
and Officers and Members of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association: 

I came from Washington to pay you a visit this morning 
and I want you to accept my presence here as evidence of 
my deep interest in the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, my admiration for its officers and my deep interest 
in the promotion of the economic welfare of your member- 
ship. 

It has been my good fortune to be permitted to attend 
previous conventions of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. I have always been inspired by my visit with 
you. Your organization is a fighting organization, a united 
movement, and one that has followed the inspiring leadership 
of President Ryan faithfully and devotedly, and I attribute 
much of your success to the fact that you have followed his 
leadership along with the leadership of his associates. As a 
result of it, your organization is permanently established 
upon the American continent. 

We do not recognize the right of any organization under 
the sun to invade your jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the 
International Longshoremen in the United States of America 
belongs to this splendid organization represented at this 
meeting today. And so far as I am concerned, I will never 
be satisfied and I hope I live long enough to see the Inter- 
national Longshoremen wipe out the dual movement and 
establish your union throughout the United States of America. 
I can’t help believe but that that will ultimately come. 

There are many reasons why I think it will come. I believe 
that the rank and file of the longshoremen will feel them- 
selves that their economic interest will be promoted through 
unity and solidarity rather than through division and discord, 
and when that idea becomes fixed and established in the 
hearts and minds of these people who serve as longshoremen 
they themselves will see to it that unity and solidarity and 
cooperation and concord prevails throughout the jurisdiction 
of the International Longshoremen. 

I want to add to what I have said just now that so far as 
our great movement is concerned, so far as the American 
Federation of Labor is concerned, please rely upon our great 
movement to cooperate with President Ryan and all his 
associates and the membership of your splendid union, and 
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you and all in such steps as you may take either now or next 
year or the following year, whenever it is, to establish the 
jurisdiction of the International Longshoremen’s Union 
throughout the United States of America. 

It is but natural as we pass from a peace-time to a war- 
time economy that we would encounter most difficult prob- 
lems. The change is so decided, the difference is so pro- 
nounced there is no comparison between a peace-time and 
a war-time economy. You have noticed it, you have come 
in close contact, you see it in all your lines of activity, and 
so it is with our great organized labor movement. 

Suddenly, following the dastardly attack made upon us 
at Pearl Harbor, we were compelled to begin as it were, just 
begin to plan and formulate a new policy, the policy designed 
to meet the new situation that had been created, and as we 
look over the record I think we can with perfect propriety 
say that we have done wonderful things since Pearl Harbor. 
The facts, the records show that labor has made its distinct 
contribution to the war effort and has cooperated fully with 
the government in every respect in the prosecution of the war. 

Naturally the war itself overshadowed all other things. 
The nation has compelled all classes of people to subordinate 
all hopes and aspirations, all plans in order to win the war. 
That was the overshadowing question, the winning of this 
war, and that is the question now, and so far as labor is 
concerned it is its firm determination and purpose to con- 
tribute fully and unreservedly and without interruption to 
the winning of this war. That is the position of labor. 

Do you recall that when the attack was made at Pearl 
Harbor that we only had a few planes? Do you recall that 
we had scarcely any tanks, guns, ammunition, none of the 
things that were needed in quantities in order to enter such 
a great conflict? And yet during this period free labor in 
America and the United States has gone forward producing 
planes as never before, producing tanks and guns and ships 
as never before until today we have gained superiority in the 
air, we have gained superiority in munitions and arms, we 
are better equipped than the Axis now and we have reached 
the point where there is no question in the minds of any 
thinking persons as to what will be the outcome of the 
conflict. I know you were cheered as I was cheered, you 
were happy when you read in the newspaper reports this last 
day or two of the invasion of Italy. I think it means the end 
of Mussolini and his gang in Italy, because I am sure that 
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within a short time our strong forces so well-equipped, with 
superiority in the air, are going to subdue that country and 
that will lessen the conflict to some extent at least. 

We realized that labor must play a tremendous part in the 
winning of this war and so when the President of the United 
States called us into a conference for the purpose of discuss- 
ing ways and means through which labor could more effec- 
tively contribute toward the prosecution of the war, we 
gladly responded to his suggestion that we follow a “no 
strike” policy for the duration. That was in keeping with 
the change that had taken place from the peace-time economy 
to the war-time economy. 

We have religiously and faithfully kept that pledge. We 
told the President of the United States that we were willing 
to voluntarily relinquish the exercise of the right to strike, 
that in response to his request we would do so. The strike 
weapon was after all the only instrumentality that labor could 
use effectively with hostile employers in order to win a fair 
settlement of grievances and differences. It was a method of 
last resort. Labor knows that it could never succeed unless it 
could exercise the right to strike, and that is the difference 
between America and Germany. We exercise the right to 
strike in America, but Germany is a strikeless nation. We are 
free and German labor is slave labor, and if there is any one 
thing, any one weapon, any one instrumentality that labor 
clings to more tenaciously than another it is the right to 
strike against injustice and wrong. 

But even though we were called upon, as it were, to make 
a great sacrifice, to lay the strike method aside, to put it on 
the table as it were for the duration, even though it called 
for that sacrifice we agreed with the President of the United 
States we would do so. 

And so as the result of it the President set up the War 
Labor Board for the purpose of settling differences and 
grievances by that agency of the government rather than 
resort to the right to strike. 

Now there is a point in that that I want to emphasize. 
Labor would willingly relinquish and voluntarily relinquish 
the right to strike, do it willingly for the government for the 
duration of the war, but it would oppose and will oppose 
with all the power at its command any attempt to compel 
labor to give up the right to strike! 

There is a difference, a great difference between the two. 
The one is voluntary and the other is force. The one is taking 
from you, the one is temporarily relinquishing the right to 
exercise the right to strike, and the other is to take it away 
from you by law, and that so far as labor in America is con- 
cerned we will never yield, never surrender, never acquiesce 
in the acceptance of any legislation of any kind whatsoever 
that interferes even to the slightest degree with the exercise 
of the right to strike! 

Now we have endeavored to religiously keep that pledge 
and the President stated in his veto message to Congress 
when he notified Congress that he was vetoing the notorious 
anti-labor Connally-Smith Bi,‘ that labor had kept the faith. 

‘This was the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
the party leader in control of Congress, telling the country 
and telling Congress that labor had kept the faith. Ninety- 
nine per cent, I think, were the figures he included in his 
veto message. Wasn't that a wonderful record? And that is 
no claim by me. It is no claim by my friend, Joe Ryan or 
some representative of labor, but it is a solid, truthful decla- 
ration made by the President of the United States based 
upon facts assembled during this war period. 

I maintain that when we take into account the great serv- 
ice that the workers of the country have rendered as soldiers 
of production, the way they have produced the airplanes, the 
ships, the guns, the tanks, all the war material needed in a 


great conflict such as is raging throughout the world, we 
have made a wonderful record and we know that if the 
soldiers in the field are to win this conflict labor back home 
must remain at work continuously and must put into their 
work every ounce of energy, strength and skill that they 
possess in order to keep our army fighting in the field. 

Now as I say, we have utilized the machinery set up as a 
result of the agreement entered into, the no-strike pledge that 
was made, and as a result of it thousands and thousands of 
grievances have: been routed through the War Labor Board 
for settlement and for adjustment. 

I am of the opinion that the War Labor Board has ren- 
dered a distinct service to labor and to the government. There 
have been decisions, of course, that we have seriously ques- 
tioned. Those decisions did not seem to square with facts 
or with the evidence submitted, but as good men having 
pledged our word and our sacred honor, we have accepted 
them and have continued to fight for a rehearing or for a 
readjustment, and in many cases through our continuation 
of the fight we have brought about readjustments. 

Now there is no labor representative in America who can 
justify his action in refusing during this war period to rec- 
ognize these agencies of the government set up for the purpose 
of adjusting differences. These are war days, they are not 
peace time. Why the very principle of free government is 
involved! If we would lose, labor would lose more than any 
others. If tl.ey would succeed in imposing upon the United 
Nations the political and economic philosophy advocated by 
the Axis powers labor in America would be as much slave 
labor as it is in Germany and in Italy. 

Now we have so much at stake that there is no justifica- 
tion for anyone to take a position that they will refuse or 
refrain from recognizing these governmental agencies set up 
for the adjustment of disputes! The loyalty and devotion of 
men are determined by the way in which they stand up with 
their government during a war period. It costs something, 
you can’t do it easily, you must contribute some and there is 
some cost, but so far as I am concerned I have taken this 
position—and I am proud that the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor without exception have taken 
the same position—that come what may and come what will, 
we will stand with the government and go along with these 
government agencies until the Axis powers are clearly de- 
feated! 

Now we regret still the division that was created within 
the ranks of labor. It was unfortunate, it never should have 
occurred. The American Federation of Labor was not re- 
sponsible for it. We have stood steadfastly where we always 
stood, for one labor movement in America, one family of 
labor where the workers would be united as a family in the 
House of Labor, and ever since the division occurred and 
a number of them left us and formed their dual movement, 
I have stood at the front door, as it were, figuratively speak- 
ing of the House of Labor, pleading for those who left to 
come back home. 

Well, we have stayed there, we still live in that house. It 
is ours, the House of Labor, and you men occupy your quar- 
ters in that House of Labor and we are proud of you. 

Now some of them have come back and we welcomed 
them and they are happy with us. And of course there are 
movements on now among others. They feel that they made 
a mistake and they ought to come back, they should come 
back. 

Well, it is the policy of the American Federation of Labor 
to welcome those back home who are willing to come, because 
we want to establish here in the United States of America 
and on the American continent a united labor movement. We 
have been negotiating with the C.I.O. through regular com- 
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mittees. We believe that our political interest can be pro- 
moted best through organic unity. To merely unite tor one 
purpose means that we are dealing with the whole question 
of labor solidarity in a merely superficial way. We insist that 
if we ate to unite on the political field separately or on the 
economic field, then we must first unite solidly and establish 
organic unity, and it is that thought we are sounding in the 
negotiations with the C.I.O. 

I.am not in a position to say what will come or what will 
not come, what will happen or what will not happen, but so 
far as the American Federation of Labor is concerned, we 
shall invite all who left us to return. We will appeal to them 
to come home and when they turn their faces home we will 
be ready to meet them and accept them as a part of our great 
labor movement. 

It occurred to me that I should say those things to you 
now, but there is one thing that I want you to know and to 
understand, and that is that the American Federation of 
Labor is never going over to anybody. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor will take those back into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who will come, but we will never go any 
where, for the American Federation of Labor is the parent 
body in the United States of America. 

It is most interesting reading for us to go back into the 
old records and there read the records which show how the 
pioneers in our movement met 4nd established the American 
Federation of Labor. They first laid the foundation and 
then erected upon that foundation a super-structure. Into 
our hands and into our keeping they submitted this great 
structure, this great movement. We have kept the faith. 
We are not going to see it destroyed or weakened. The 
American Federation of Labor is the American labor move- 
ment! 

Now just one more word. I do not understand why in the 
face of all the splendid record labor has made in the turning 
out of ships, tanks and guns and ammunition, all the things 
neede? for the war, and how all those employed on the 
trar portation lines of the country, the teamsters and the 
railroad workers have transported all of this material, 
the longshoremen, the seamen and all such workers have 
transported all this material to the point where it is needed, 
it is difficult to understand why those who have always been 
our enemies in Congress and in the State Legislatures would 
become so active as to support insulting anti-labor legislation. 

Why should the millions of workers in America who have 
served so faithfully be penalized and punished through the 
enactme:'t of anti-labor legislation such as the Connally- 
Smith Bill and these different measures, reprehensible meas- 
ures in the States of Texas and of Kansas and of Colorado 
and other states throughout the country? I can’t understand 
it. I can’t understand the spirit that is back of it but the 
record shows that in those states they have passed some of 
the worst legislation of which the human mind can conceive. 

In the State of Colorado the law provides that every local 
union in that state must become incorporated and as an 
incorporated body it is subject to all damage claims which 
anybody may file against it because of some alleged grievance. 

We are now trying to have these laws set aside because 
we believe they are unconstitutional. We are making a drive 
in the courts to have these laws declared invalid and un- 
constitutional. We know, at least we believe that we will 
succceed in many instances. 

Now the Connally-Smith Bill was passed by the Congress 
of the United States. We did all that was humanly possible 
to prevent Congress from taking the step, but the members 
of Congress apparently were influenced by anger, feeling, 
and those are very unsafe emotions to govern one when they 
enact such important reprehensible legislation. 


Well, after Congress had passed the bill the President of 
the United States vetoed it and he gave very strong, con- 
vincing reasons in support of his action. If you haven’t read 
his veto message I ask you to get a copy of it and read it. 
It is most illuminating and instructive. It tells the story 
of labor as none of us could tell it. 

And what happened? When his veto message went to 
Congress those who ought to have stood by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States, and if not behind the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, then behind 
the party leader, deserted him. Just imagine, if you will, the 
leader of the Democratic party, who was serving temporarily 
at least in the Senate of the United States, deserting his party 
leader and voting to set his veto aside, and that is just what 
Senator Hill of Alabama did. 

I have gone over the list and I have been amazed and 
surprised. It was not a question of the Connally-Smith Bill. 
That was over. The bill was passed. It was a question of 
whether a party would stand by its party leader, and the 
tragic feature of it all is that those who claim to be loyal 
to their party deserted their leader and they wrote a page 
of shame for the party that is in control of the government 
of the United States. 

Now my friends, we have been deeply stirred because of 
the passage of this notorious piece of legislation. Our experts 
have been studying it ever since it was passed, ever since it 
became a law and we are not sure yet as to what it means. 
We haven’t yet clarified the situation sufficiently to know 
just what the measure provides for. I presume in due course 
of time we will find out, but my friends, we are determined 
upon one thing, that so far as we can, so far as it is possible, 
so far as we can mobilize our economic power, our political 
power, so far as we are able to bring our friends with us, 
We are going to oppose every member of Congress for reelec- 
tion in the United States Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted for the Connally-Smith Bill! 

That is already decided upon as a part of the political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor, and we know, 
we are satisfied that a great number of them are going to 
stay at home. We may not succeed 100 per cent, but we are 
going to see to it that a large number of them never come 
back to the Congress of the United States. 

Why that was most reprehensible, the enactment of that 
bill into law, punishing men who give their lives day in and 
day out and their service, their skill, working on holidays 
and Sundays, hours without number in order to support this 
government! 

Why the records made in the production of ships are un- 
equalled in the history of the world and yet we are to be the 
victims of such reprehensible legislation! 

I say to you, my friends, that we can never be reconciled 
to such legislation. We can never acquiesce in it. Over in 
the conquered countries Hitler pursues a policy of when he 
can’t find the guilty person who attacked a German soldier 
who insulted him perhaps or who struck him in the face or 
something of that kind, if he can’t find the guilty person he 
goes out and finds some hostages and takes them out against 
the wall and shoots them down. To us that is shocking, that 
is the punishment of the innocent because of some wrong 
committed by some other person. 

The same principle applies in the enactment of this legis- 
lation, six million members of the American Federation of 
Labor penalized, insulted by the Congress of the United 
States through the enactment of such legislation! 

Well, I am glad of this opportunity to tell you about these 
things and of the policy that we are going to pursue, and I 
want to drop this hint, more than a hint, to the splendid men 
who make up this delegation, that you be ready for the fight 
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in 1944. When you go back home begin to organize right 
away, will you? Get ready, because we want to show them 
that after all labor does not forget and the Congressmen in 
your respective districts let them understand that they are 
going to be defeated if it lies within your power to defeat 
them, and the American Federation of Labor will stand right 
up with you in support of that policy! Now President Ryan, 
[1 am through. I want, in conclusion, to express my deep 


‘admiration for the International Longshoremen’s organiza- 


tion. This organization practices in a wonderful way what 
the American Federation of Labor preaches. Our great 
movement is founded upon this sacred principle, that there 
shall be no discrimination against workers who labor and 
serve because of race, creed, color or nationality. That is a 
bas'c principle with the American Federation of Labor. 
Now of course there are some who don’t seem to have 
reached the point where they would accept that and apply 
it religiously and we are fighting with them because they are 
wrong and we are right, and we will keep on fighting until 
they see the error of their ways, but you have solved that 
problem, because it matters not whether a worker is black 
er white, if he is a worker you will take him into your union 


and he becomes a part of your union and you protect him in 
his work. And I am proud of that! 

I point to this organization frequently when we are criti- 
cized as evidence of the application of the great principle 
that we have stood for, that there shall be no discrimination 
against workers because of creed, color or nationality. 

Then I want to tell you of the great admiration I have 
for President Ryan, Walter Holt and all those associated 
with him in his work. I have found them so cooperative with 
me. They have done wonderful things and are doing won- 
derful things, and I want them to know that the American 
Federation of Labor will stand with them, by them and all 
around them, cooperating with them to the fullest extent of 
our ability. 

Now I am happy to be here. It has been a pleasure to 
come and talk to you. I wish for you a full measure of 
success and hope that you will hold a perfect convention and 
that you will go out from here more thoroughly united than 
ever before in all your history. I shall go back to Washing- 
ton and to my work there carrying with me the fondest 
memory of a delightful visit with you this morning. Thank 
you. 


Some Wrong Roads to Peace 


“THE SYMBOL OF DOMESTIC PEACE IS NOT A POLICEMAN’S CLUB” 
By NORMAN THOMAS, Chairman, Executive Committee, Post War World Council 
Delivered over Columbia Network, July 22, 1943 


HE radio carries thrilling news. More than once 
today you have snatched a few minutes to listen to the 
story of gallant deeds, perhaps of your sons and broth- 
ers, anyway of your fellow Americans, who press towards 
victory on land and sea and in the air, from the cold and fog 
of the Aleutians to the jungles of the South Seas; from 
Sicily to the convoy route te Murmansk. Victory is sweet 
and the tale of heroic deeds brings its own moments of 
exaltation. Yes, the radio brings thrilling news. 

The radio brings terrible news. Victories are not won 
without sorrow and anguish. The finest of our young men 
must perforce be messengers of death and destruction, not 
merely to the enemy in arms, but to women and children. 
However carefully they may make military objectives their 
targets, they cannot altogether spare great cities and the 
noblest monuments in which men have written the record 
of their civilization, 

Victory is sweet, but victory of itself is no compensation 
for these who mourn their husbands, sons and brothers. Vic- 
tory alone is not worth the price of that last full measure of 
devotion which heroes, known and unknown, pay to win it. 
Victory—but for what? 

Let the radio help me answer in terms not of the war but 
of the kind of peace, hope of which alone is compensation 
for the suffering and sorrow of those to whom glory is a 
poor return for the tragedy it costs. Men differ about many 
things. One thing more than all else unites us, Americans, 
British, Russians, Chinese, men of all the United Nations, 
yet, I think even of the enemy countries, and that is the 
hope that never again shall total war engulf the earth, that 
the little children who laugh and play about their mothers’ 
knees shall never have to face what their fathers and older 
brothers are so heroically enduring tonight while I speak 
and you quietly listen. That means that we must seek not 


a peace, but a good peace, an intelligent peace, a peace that 
will last because it will deserve to last. 

It is a sign of hope that the quest for the right kind of 
peace has enlisted so much thought and energy, Many are 
the roads which different guides tell us will lead to peace. 
I do not deny the sincerity or good faith of these guides 
when I say that some of the roads they urge upon us lead 
not to peace but to new and worse wars than our generation 
has known. 

Tonight I want to describe some of the roads which I 
think lead away from peace and tell you briefly why. The 
first road to avoid is the road of vengeance against whole 
peoples. There is, indeed, a case for bringing before tribunals 
of justice the men particularly responsible in this war for 
cruelty exceeding even the bounds of war. There is no 
case that can stand the test of reason or of ethics for the 
kind of vengeance now preached against the German and 
the Japanese peoples. In a real sense they are the victims 
of their own warlords, and are paying with their own blood 
for accepting their rule. I do not hold them altogether guilt- 
less, but if complete innocence is to be required for peace, 
who shall stand? Let us Americans reflect on three cen- 
turies of broken treaties with the Indians, on two and a 
half centuries of the bestial slave trade in human flesh and 
blood, on our continuing racial discrimination and our shame- 
ful race riots. If God or our fellow human beings should 
apply to us the judgments we are urged to visit upon enemy 
peoples, how grave would be our fate! There is no hope 
of peace except in a comradeship of forgiveness and nobler 
effort by the peoples of the earth. 

Before you rush to impose an indefinite rule of Americans 
or of the United Nations upon the Italian and the Ger- 
man peoples,—out of desire one way or another to do them 
good, stop and consider its great cost to us and the paucity 
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of its rewards—except in hate. Consider, moreover, the 
history of the failure of Northern rule over the South in 
reconstruction days, and turn as from a plague from this 
notion of the indefinite rule of conquered peoples by Amer- 
ican gauleiters, policemen and school teachers. Oppose with 
all your might any business of setting up on the European 
continent new Darlans, the first princelings or generals who 
may come over to our side. It will take time for the popular 
and democratic forces in most of Europe to reassert them- 
selves after their long suppression. It is not our business to 
deny to Europeans that time, or to crush constructive social 
revolution in the name of order. Europe’s sickness goes 
too deep to be cured by the removal of one man, a Musso- 
lini or even a Hitler. I think that Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s 
solemn summons to the Italian people to surrender might 
have been more effective had it not assumed that one man, 
Mussolini, far more than fascism, was responsible for Italy’s 
woes, and if it had held out a more definite hope for the 
Italian people, redeemed from the fascist yoke, as partners 
in a brave new world. 

Perhaps the greatest single danger to peace is that the 
victors will fall back on the ancient and discredited method 
of imperialism for reorganizing the world. Not all imperial- 
isms are equally cruel. Not all measles are equally severe. 
But just as an efficient health department tries to get rid 
of all measles, not merely severe measles, so must we try to 
rid the world of all imperialism. Churchill pointed the road, 
not to peace but to war, when he had no answer for the 
problems of Southeastern Asia other than his famous declara- 
tion “We mean to hold our own.” He was not talking about 
the white cliffs of Dover or the blue waters of Loch Lomond 
but of lands never England’s own, save by right of conquest, 
never accepted by the conquered peoples. Many of: those 
lands have been lost and cannot be recovered by England’s 
might alone. It is time for us to say plainly that our boys 
shall not die to restore the British Empire in Burma and 
Malaya nor shall they die to become partners in it or to 
establish our own. The peoples of Asia redeemed from the 
Japanese warlords must work out their own destiny in co- 
operation with the Western world and not in subjection to 
it. ‘The dogma of white supremacy in the world and in our 
own America is doomed. There are not enough of us white 
folks to perpetuate it. The effort leads straight to new and 
tragic wars. 

A great many of our guides to peace want us to by-pass 
these problems and accept for our salvation the slogan ‘Peace 
through the police”. That is the real meaning of the simple 
formula “collective security through armed force against an 
aggressor.” It is the real meaning of the Ball Resolution 
pledging the United States to continuing post-war alliance 
with our present Allies without stating the ends which that 
alliance should serve. It is, I think, the essence of Walter 
Lippmann’s much praised plan for a “nuclear alliance” of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the USSR. To be 
sure, Mr. Lippmann recognizes that, to endure, that alliance 
must add other nations to its ranks and guarantee to all 
a world order of justice. His failure to analyze the nature 
of that order inevitably makes the emphasis fall on police 
power, which is the point greatly and almost exclusively 
stressed by Sir Norman Angell and the Freedom House 
Declaration and many another guide to peace. 

The proposal is attractive because it sounds simple, It 
does not seem to require too much, only a vague, undefined, 
pooling of force to restrain the aggressor. Not many weeks 
ago at one of our great radio forums, four able men argued 
hotly the merits of America’s joining an international police 
force without ever thinking it necessary to define the nature 





and composition of that force, how it should be controlled, 
and whose law it should enforce. Surely there is a vast dif- 
ference between (1) an international police force which is 
only a pool of the national forces of an alliance and (2) an 
international force which is in addition to national armies, 
and (3) a force which might be a substitute for national 
armies and the whole burden of universal military conscrip- 
tion. It is dangerous nonsense either to advocate or oppose 
an international police force without more precise definition 
of terms. 

Even more dangerous is the fallacy that peace anywhere 
is solely or even primarily a matter of police force. When 
men say that our communities are held together by law and 
that there ought to be law to hold together the community 
of nations, instead of the present anarchy of supposedly sov- 
ereign states, they are asserting a great truth. But law is a 
bigger concept than police, and law itself may provoke re- 
bellion rather than preserving the peace unless in its nature 
and its administration men see some approximation to justice. 
Unless the law provides ways for its own amendment in a 
world of change, the best laws, treaties and agreements may 
in time become like strait-jackets, or an invitation to violence, 
rather than a prevention of it. 

But, I repeat, this formula of peace through police power 
is even narrower than the inadequate formula-peace through 
law. As a matter of fact, the internal peace of a community, 
from the smallest village to the mightiest nation, depends 
far less on organized coercion than on organized cooperation 
to get things done in the common interest. The symbol of 
domestic peace is not a policeman’s club. Our own Federal 
Union would not have got far simply as a league of states 
to coerce an aggressor. Its success has been in proportion 
to its zeal and intelligence in carrying out the purposes of 
the preamble of the Constitution in the promotion of the 
general welfare. 

So it will be with the success of any organized form of 
cooperation among the peoples of the earth. It will be valued 
precisely in the measure in which it reduces the terrible 
pressure of armament economics and universal military con- 
scription upon the backs and consciences of men. I agree 
that the brightest hope of peace is to be found in an in- 
telligent cooperation between nations. I think that the best 
expression of that cooperation will be through regional fed- 
erations, for example in Europe, and a world federation. 
That world federation must be something more than a league 
for collective security through police power, and something 
very much less than a centralized world state, if it is to 
be a blessing and not a curse. It cannot be a close copy of 
our federal union with any such concentration of power in 
any world capital as is now concentrated in Washington. 
Any federation that succeeds must be a federation of free peo- 
ples and it must not interfere with the struggles of the people 
of any nation in working out their problems. Its sole con- 
cern should be with those world-wide economic and political 
adjustments which will make it steadily more possible to 
remove the causes of war and to deal with disputes before 
they reach the stage of war. At some other time I hope to 
develop more fully these positive features of world coopera- 
tion. 

Tonight I am concerned to make my warning clear. There 
has been no successful example of peace through alliances 
with primary emphasis on the economic and military coercion 
of the alleged evil doer from the days of leagues of the 
Greek city states down to the League of Nations. We serve 
neither our own interests nor the world’s by a blind promise 
of indefinite cooperation with the British Empire of Winston 
Churchill or Stalin’s Russia. Equally it would be the part 
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of folly, not wisdom, for them to promise an indissoluble 
alliance with our America regardless of the terms of that 
alliance, its purposes or its attitude towards the rest of the 
world. Before we commit our sons to any sort of arrange 
ments for policing the world, let us at least know what sort 
of laws they are to enforce and for what purpose as well as 
in what company. 

As I speak, brave men are giving their lives in the far 


corners of the earth in order that back home children whom 
they have never seen may spend their lives not in war but 
in the conquest of poverty and the establishment of a glorious 
peace. They are giving the greatest gift, even life itself, and 
they are giving it in vain unless we the living shall now 
resolve to seek with steadfast devotion those arrangements 
which at last will make out of the chaos of warring nations a 
world-wide federation of free men. 


American Relations With Africa 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN TRADE 


By HENRY S. VILLARD, Assistant Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs of the Department of State 
Delivered at the Chautauqua Institute, Chautaugua, New York, August 19, 1943 


to the people of the United States. On the morn- 

ing of November 8, 1942, the name of the erstwhile 
Dark Continent leaped into the headlines, and America sud- 
denly learned that thousands of her sons had landed on 
what used to be considered a distant shore. By now, we all 
know the enormous importance of North Africa to the 
prosecution of the war against the Axis and the part it plays 
in global strategy. 

But Africa is a vast territory, three and one-half times 
as big as the United States, with a population about as large. 
It embraces a tremendous range of climate, geography, flora 
and fauna, natural resources, and cultures. The Africa of 
the Congo is very different from Morocco or Algeria. 
Ethiopia is totally unlike Portuguese Mozambique. The 
Union of South Africa has an individuality of its own. Yet 
each in its way represents the Continent, a peace of the jig- 
saw puzzle which goes to make up the variegated whole. 

In these days of miraculously fast transportation, the ex- 
istence of such a huge land with still undeveloped riches 
and a relatively primitive native population is alone enough 
to arouse our curiosity. In addition, the war has turned a 
powerful searchlight on Africa, focusing attention on its 
strategic position and bringing home the fact that there are 
intricate problems to be solved there if future threats to 
world peace are to be avoided. 

From Brazzaville to Casablanca, from Accra to Nairobi, 
from Eritrea to Cairo, our boys in uniform are learning 
today what Africa is like. Many of them will come back 
with a first-hand knowledge of those problems which must 
be considered in any organization for the peace—problems 
dealing with the orderly exploitation of raw materials, with 
the opportunity for trade by all nations, with the welfare 
and advancement of the native inhabitants. These are sub- 
jects which must interest everyone concerned with human 
progress, whether in the economic, commercial, or sociological 
field. For the first time we as a nation are beginning to ask 
exactly what are the relations of our country with the great 
undeveloped continent across the seas, and what are those 
relations to be in the future. 

I shall try to state the main problems with respect to 
Africa from the standpoint of the American Government. 
But first, let me mention briefly the historic connections of 
this country with the Africa we have always heard about 
and read about, but which because of its remoteness from 
our ordinary paths of travel few of us have ever visited. 

Our first contact with Africa is traceable to the iniquitous 
practice of slave trading. To our forefathers, perhaps, as in 


Nee before has the word Africa meant so much 


the case of the other raiding nations, it did not seem particu- 
larly wrong to land upon an alien coast, seize its helpless 
people and consign them and their descendants to slavery— 
all in the name of progress and the upbuilding of civilization. 
The inhuman traffic in slaves and rum carried on by early 
traders and businessmen on the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast 
and the Slave Coast of Africa had a lasting influence not 
only on our own society but on the outlook of the African 
tribal communities, and reflects the dark record of those who 
participated in the spoils. 

But early in the nineteenth century a bright spot appeared 
in the unpleasant picture. After the Acts of 1818 and 1819 
had declared trading in slaves to be piracy, colonization 
societies in the Eastern States made efforts to transport and 
settle in Africa the increasing numbers of slaves who had 
obtained their freedom and for whom no economic solution 
appeared to exist in this country. The plans first took tangible 
form in 1821, when, in a transaction reminiscent of the 
purchase of Manhattan Island, a strip of land on the edge 
of the continent nearest to South America was obtained 
from the natives of West Africa “for a miscellaneous assort- 
ment, including muskets, tobacco, umbrellas, hats, soap, 
calico, and other things.” 

Philanthropy and government joined hands in the found- 
ing of what is now Liberia. American naval vessels brought 
additional settlers in succeeding years, who gradually merged 
into groups of self-administered communities. Their difficul- 
ties rivaled those of our Pilgrim Fathers. Disease, attacks by 
native tribes, lack of supplies, and adverse climatic conditions 
played havoc with the early colonists. Health was imperiled ; 
deaths were frequent. In 1837 the struggling communities 
united in the Commonwealth of Liberia, governed by a 
board of directors delegated by the several parent societies in 
the United States. A dispute with the neighboring British 
Colony of Sierra Leone over the right to levy local import 
duties resulted in the decision to inaugurate a republic. Li- 
beria’s declaration of independence was proclaimed on July 
24, 1847, and treaties were soon afterwards negotiated with 
various European countries. 

For political reasons in that crucial period immediately 
preceding our Civil War it was not possible for the Ameri- 
can Government to extend recognition to its protegé until 
1862. From then on, however, the progress of the young 
republic has been followed with a sympathetic and watchful 
eye in the United States. As I shall explain later, it is the 
one place on the African Continent where our national help 
has been markedly felt—and doubtless our interest there will 
continue and deepen. 
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Piracy—from Africa—entered into our relationship at an 
early date. Under the leadership of the notorious Deys of 
Algiers, corsairs of the Barbary States attacked our shipping 
in the Mediterranean, pillaging our vessels and seeking to 
exact tribute from our merchants. In the years between 
1801 and 1819 occurred many of the incidents which are 
familiar to every American schoolboy, climaxed by the 
famous encounter of Stephen Decatur with the Algerian 
frigate “Copper Bottom” on June 10, 1815. By our victory 
on that occasion we not only put an end to the depredations 
of the corsair admiral, Rais Hammida, but paved the way 
for the abolition of piracy, of the payment of tribute, and 
of the enslavement of Christian prisoners. Our nation was 
scarcely forty years old when it performed that task. The 
exploits of American naval vessels off the shores of Tripoli 
brought about what none of the European powers of the 
time accomplished. It is peculiarly fitting that our air, land 
and sea forces should have returned to the scene today to 
defeat the Nazi and Fascist highwaymen in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The most noteworthy contribution by an American to the 
development of Africa lay in the work of Stanley, whose 
name will be forever associated with the penetration of the 
Congo. His pioneering activities between 1879 and 1883 
stirred our national pride and made us conscious of the 
immense tract of totally unknown land that awaited explora- 
tion. Here was a challenge, sentimental and humanitarian— 
and to the keen-eyed Yankee, commercial as well. In his 
annual message to Congress of December 4, 1883, President 
Arthur stated that the area was being opened to commerce 
by King Leopold’s International Association of the Congo; 
that an American citizen—Stanley—was the chief executive 
officer ; that the objects of the Association were philanthropic; 
that the United States could not be indifferent to this work, 
nor to the interests of its citizens; and finally that coopera- 
tion with other commercial powers might become advisable 
in order to promote the rights of trade and residence in the 
Congo Valley free from the interference or political control 
of any one nation. 

Shortly thereafter we recognized the flag of the Inter- 
national Africa Association as the flag of a friendly govern- 
ment—and we were the first to do so. 

With the opening up of the Congo, the era of colonial 
rivalries and annexations was on. It became necessary to 
define the formalities to be observed in order that new occu- 
pations along the coast of Africa might be considered effec- 
tive. The question of freedom of commerce had to be dis- 
cussed, as well as the principel of freedom of navigation as 
applied to international rivers, such as in the case of the 
Danube. Acting in concert with the French Government, the 
German Government proposed in October 1884 that repre- 
sentatives of the various powers interested in African com- 
merce should hold a conference at Berlin. 

On the stipulation that we should not be bound by any of 
the conclusions that might be reached, the United States 
accepted an invitation to attend this first international meet- 
ing on Africa. We signed the General Act of the Congress 
of Berlin on February 26, 1885. Shortly thereafter the 
administration of President Arthur ended and that of Presi- 
dent Cleveland began. It was therefore up to a different 
administration from that under which the United States had 
participated in the conference to decide whether or not the 
Act should be submitted to the Senate for ratification. Presi- 
dent Cleveland refrained from asking the Senate’s approval. 
The reason he gave was the inclusion in the Act of certain 
provisions obligating the signatories to maintain neutrality 
in the Congo region, which were held to conflict with our 


traditional policy of nonintervention in the disputes of other 
nations with regard to territorial questions. 

Although we did not ratify the Act of Berlin, we made 
clear our benevolent attitude toward the principles it laid 
down. A great area known as the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo was delimited, in which the “Open Door’”’ policy 
of trade was to apply. The understanding reached on this 
and other matters pertaining to the newly discovered heart 
of Africa was the cornerstone on which rested all subsequent 
agreements dealing with that Continent. 

Free trade in the Congo at first was short-lived. In 1890 
the nations met again at Brussels and passed a General Act 
and Declaration permitting the imposition of ten per cent 
import duties. The United States did not even sign this 
Declaration, and stood aside while it was made applicable 
by the signatory nations. 

In the busy days of treaty-making following the first 
World War this Government became a party to several 
agreements relating to Africa. First and foremost, the Con- 
vention of St. Germain-en-Laye, signed in September 1919, 
revised the previous acts concerning the Conventional Basin 
of the Congo, restored freedom of trade, and is the instru- 
ment governing our relations with that area today. We 
signed multilateral conventions on particular subjects: the 
liquor traffic, in 1919; the arms trade, in 1925; slavery, in 
1926. Between 1923 and 1925 we negotiated six conventions 
with the powers holding mandates in Africa, securing our 
rights in the colonial territories which Germany surrendered 
by the Treaty of Versailles. Those conventions established 
the fundamental principle that we had a right to be con- 
sulted in the disposition of the ex-enemy colonies, regardless 
of the fact that the Peace Treaty of 1919 had not been 
accepted by the United States. This interest of our Govern- 
ment in the mandated territories was a significant step in the 
relationship of America to Africa. It not only marked the 
advent of American influence in the determination of ulti- 
mate sovereignty over a substantial portion of African soil, 
but secured us equality of opportunity as far as trade or 
commerce was concerned. 

As I have previously suggested, on all the checkerboard 
map of Africa our ties with the Negro Republic of Liberia 
have been the most intimate. With a constitution, flag and 
government patterned on our own, with a history of Ameri- 
can encouragement and supervision against possible foreign 
encroachments, it is natural that Liberia should constitute 
our main link with the Africa of today. Liberia looms out 
of all proportion to its size for a number of reasons. 

For one thing, Liberia is a source of that vital commodity, 
rubber. The Firestone plantations, American-owned, are pro- 
ducing about 35,000,000 pounds annually. Another point 
is Liberia’s favorable situation at the so-called narrows of 
the South Atlantic. According to precise measurement of 
the air routes, the Pan American Airways base at Fisherman 
Lake, Liberia, is actually nearer to Brazil than the French 
port of Dakar. The implications of such a strategic location 
in the aerial age that is sure to follow this war are quite 
obvious. 

Liberia stands ready to encourage American enterprise. 
Last June President Barclay visited Washington and made 
it clear that he would welcome the development of his 
country by United States interests, provided only that they 
benefited Liberia and did not exploit his people. The exten- 
sion of Lend-Lease aid and the presence in Liberia at this 
moment of American forces under the terms of a defense 
agreement entered into last year, give an indication of the 
reciprocal assistance which the two countries are rendering. 
I do not doubt that in any plans which may be worked out 
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for international security after the present conflict, Liberia— 
across the way from the bulge of Brazil—will be one of the 
focal points of special importance to the Americas. 

Mention should be made here of our relations with Ethi- 
opia. No discussion of Africa would be complete without 
reference to the valiant Kingdom of Haile Selassie, one of 
the first victims of Axis aggression and the first to recover 
its independence. During the entire period of Italian occupa- 
tion, the United States Government steadfastly refused to 
recognize Italy’s claim to sovereignty over Ethiopian terri- 
tory. I have been assured by Mr. Yilma Deressa, Vice 
Minister of Finance of Ethiopia, who was the chief Ethi- 
opian delegate to the recent International Food Conference 
at Hot Springs, that this attitude on the part of our Gov- 
ernment will never be forgotten in his country. 

An extraordinary development of Africa’s physical re- 
sources is taking place today. The war has created an in- 
satiable demand for minerals, lumber, foodstuffs and tropical 
produce of every sort, draining off surpluses and awakening 
new demands in hitherto untouched regions. Under Lend- 
Lease, military supplies have flowed in a steady stream to 
the defense of African territories; modern roads and railways 
have been constructed; air bases have dotted the landscapes 
and the airplane has become a familiar sight; ports have 
heen enlarged and improved. As new needs have arisen 
under the emergency, the demand has increased for such 
little known ores as tantalite or columbite, and for such 
exotic products as shea butter and kapok and calabar beans 
and pyrethrum. In the cause of victory, agents of this Gov- 
ernment have flown hither and yon collecting valuable prod- 
ucts for shipment to the Allied war machine. The expansion 
of trade which has occurred in each direction is limited only 
by the desperately overburdened shipping facilities. 

Such has been the impact of war on the economy of Africa 
that far-reaching results may be anticipated. The artificial 
stimulus has caused many changes in methods of production 
and in the utilization of native labor. A new standard of 
living has been introduced, from which Africa cannot re- 
treat. 

Now what of the postwar period? To what extent will 
our ships continue to ply the waters of Africa, laden with 
building supplies and machinery on the one hand and return- 
ing with valuable tropical cargoes on the other? Common 
ense tells us that the wartime pitch cannot be maintained, 
that the requirements of che African bases will diminish 
sharply. It is problematical to what degree our Lend-Lease 
arrangements will permit us to extend the projects which 
have so materially assisted the common war effort in Africa. 
War goods will be replaced by peace goods, and our normal 
shipments of automobiles, radios, leaf tobacco and hardware 
will be resumed. 

Yet trade is bound to grow over the years. We would 
not be American if we were not interested in that. Moreover, 
our recently developed use for some of Africa’s products may 
well persist after the war. The staggering consumption of 
metals alone may seriously affect our own reserves, for in- 
stance, of manganese, copper and tin. Natural resources 
such as exist in Africa offer great reservoirs for development 
und use by the peoples of the world—including those in- 
digenous to Africa. In the past these reservoirs have in some 
instances been responsible for international jealousies and 
bitter strife. 

To avoid this prolific source of unrest and competition, 
point four of the Atlantic Charter was framed. I repeat here 
the declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill that their respective countries (I quote) “. . . will 
endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 





further the enjoyment of all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 

When the time comes to formulate the conditions for the 
better world we all hope will follow the present struggle, 
I feel certain that the American principle of equality of 
opportunity in trade will remain a paramount factor in 
Africa, applicable in the colonies of whatever nationality. 
Furthermore, our interest in Africa is not that of the pirates 
of old who plundered and robbed and took without giving 
in return. Africa needs our skills and services in order to 
achieve greater productivity, just as we need access to 
Africa’s resources. There will be ample room for coopera- 
tive effort in the working out of mutually beneficial economic 
undertakings. 

Opportunities for American aid of one kind or another 
in Africa after the war will be boundless. The single prob- 
lem of education is enough to stagger the imagination. The 
need for educational facilities will dwarf all previous efforts 
of the missionary and philanthropic societies which have 
carried the burden of instruction in the past. For instance, 
the matter of health will cry loudly for attention. Weaving 
together the African communities by air, and linking them 
up in turn with the other regions of the world, brings in its 
train a host of medical problems. In addition to the inex- 
haustible need for private practice, Africa may require the 
establishment of an adequate tropical health institute spon- 
sored by governments or by an international organization, 
to prevent the transmission of disease and to help eradicate 
local sources of infection. 

It is certain that in the fields of education, of medicine, of 
social welfare in general, America can find full scope for its 
philanthropic impulses. 

While we are well aware of the economic possibilities in 
Africa and the amazing accessibility of that Continent which 
is now a fact, the political aspects of the colonial question are 
also clearly of interest to the American people. I say this 
for two reasons: first, because Americans are intensely alive 
to developments all over the world; secondly, because the 
peaceful development and welfare of Africa inescapably 
affect the security of all the Western Hemisphere. The 
appearance of sore spots and frictions in the colonial systems 
of Africa is surely a matter of concern to us. 

From the political standpoint, various solutions have been 
proposed here and abroad for the problem of colonies. The 
British Labor Party advocates a form of international super- 
vision over the national administration of colonies, carried 
out by an International Colonial Commission functioning 
under a theoretical International Authority to be created 
after the war. This would leave the existing local adminis- 
trations intact but would make them responsible to the bar 
of an expert public opinion. Others would go further and 
transfer the sovereignty now exercised by the controlling 
power to an international body charged with full legislative 
and administrative authority over a colony. Both these forms 
of international control embody the mandate principle, 
evolved after the last war, under which the victorious powers 
assumed the guardianship of certain backward peoples “not 
yet able to stand alone.” The Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations supervised the carrying out of various 
mandatory obligations designed to protect the native from 
abuse and to uphold the international commitments of the 
administering power. Those who advocate a different system 
believe that the Mandates Commission suffered from the 
same fault as its parent body: it lacked the teeth to make 
itself effective ; nor could it initiate policies of its own. They 
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point out that while no harm and some good actually resulted 
from the mandate system in Africa, its application in the 
islands of the Pacific was a tragic failure. The Japanese 
thumbed their noses at the Mandates Commission and 
secretly fortified the islands entrusted to their care—eventu- 
ally using them for bases in their attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Still another suggestion has been made for the future 
handling of colonial problems, which has received attention 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This involves the establish- 
ment of Regional Councils, composed of representatives of 
the powers controlling adjacent or neighboring colonial 
territories, together with such other powers as have a valid 
related interest, as, for example, from the standpoint of 
security. A regional council would aim at consultation and 
cooperation on problems common to the immediate area; on 
coordination of policies; and on mutual checks and criticisms. 
Here again, the proposal is based on the principles of trustee- 
ship. 

Whatever che dispositions of the peace to come, it is un- 
likely in the extreme that the former enemy territories in 
Africa will come into the outright possession of any one 
power. It is equally improbable that the United States would 
alone accept jurisdiction or control over any part of such 
former enemy territory. Notwithstanding the astonishing 
and probably Axis-inspired rumors which crop up from 
time to time, this Government—in keeping with its tradi- 
tional policy throughout the world—has no designs on the 
colonial possessions of other nations, and no desire to carve 
out for its exclusive benefit any portion of Africa. 

Some of our allies in this great war have looked with 
mixed feelings at America’s interest in the future treatment 
of Africa and its inhabitants. Yet it is entirely natural in 
a war for the Four Freedoms that we as Americans should 
openly discuss the question of political advancement for the 
natives of Africa. ‘That does not mean we intend to see one 
set of views or another enforced, or that we even listen seri- 
ously to the extremists who advocate the instant liberation 
of all dependencies from external control. Aside from the 
chaos and confusion which would result from casting adrift 
on the uncertain political seas great masses of inexperienced 
people, the readiness of the communities involved requires the 
most serious thought. 

The Anglo-Saxon democracies freely admit that self- 
government is a desirable goal. Moreover, it is increasingly 
recognized that the imperialism of the past, the old system 
of colonial exploitation, is giving way to new social concepts. 
Yet great as our desire may be to see the Africans enjoy and 
profit by political independence, we must remember that 
definite stages of economic progress must precede the capa- 
city to manage successfully the self-governing institutions of 
an independent political entity. 

We should furthermore remember that only a small minor- 
ity of the peoples in the colonies have expressed a desire for 
self-government. While we may assume that many more 
would ask for it if they knew what it meant and were able 
to make their wishes known, it is also true that many of the 
inhabitants of these colonies are actually opposed to self- 
government. In Nigeria, for example, numerous Africans 
oppose it on the ground that they receive a greater measure 
of justice from British courts than they do from the African 
courts functioning in the same districts, and because of the 
fear that many of the people would fare less well under a 
purely African regime. 

We reserve to ourselves full liberty of discussion on such 
important questions affecting the advance of mankind. But 


in fairness to the colonial powers who are our allies, and for 
the sake of greater unity in war and peace, we would do well 
to reflect that we have minorities in territories under the 
United States flag who call for self-government. Even though 
many Americans may agree with them, we would scarcely 
welcome being advised by our allies to hasten the grant of 
self-government wherever it is asked. If we consider how 
thorny are the problems in our own territories, we will be 
less hasty in reaching conclusions about Africa. 


No doubt the governing powers would welcome our parti- 
cipation in international bodies or regional councils, should 
they be set up, specifically to aid in the development of 
Africa for the benefit of the African people. As I have just 
pointed out, the opportunities for improvement in living 
standards, in education, health and agriculture, are prac- 
tically without end. The governing powers have developed 
their colonies with limited colonial revenues. Granted that 
these resources have not permitted as rapid development as 
the British people—or as you and I—might wish, it is worth 
noting that the British Parliament recently voted to make 
available over the next 10 years sums which mar amount to 
55 million pounds or more for the developr>~ .. the Brit- 
ish colonies. That is only a drop in the stcket of appro- 
priations which Africa could absorb, but it is a start. 


If we wish to obtain benefits from the development of 
Africa, in the interest of all peoples—including the natives 
themselves—capital must be supplied for various purposes 
and from various sources: philanthropic, commercial, and 
perhaps international. The proof of our sincerity in ful- 
filling hopes awakened during these years of war will lie in 
our willingness to contribute to and invest in the future of 


Africa. 


I have mentioned the treaty of St. Germain, signed in 
1919, and known as the Revising Convention of previous 
acts on Africa. One of the provisions of the St. Germain 
treaty was that another international conference should be 
held ten years after the treaty had gone into effect. The 
purpose of the second meeting would be to introduce such 
modifications as experience might have shown to be necessary. 
In the decade before the outbreak of the present war, the 
nations were obviously too preoccupied with matters nearer 
home, for ne one ever suggested the calling of that second 
conference. 

So much has been said and written about colonial problems, 
so prominent has been the discussion about Africa’s raw 
materials, that another meeting of the nations interested in 
Africa at some future date seems likely. As presently dis- 
tributed among the powers, the colonial dependencies pre- 
sent questions which must be settled—particularly those relat- 
ing to strategic and economic advantages. 

The Continent of Africa is bound to play a prominent 
part in any system of international security which may be 
devised for the future. At Dakar the presence of an Ameri- 
can Naval Mission under Vice Admiral William Glassford 
is testimony to the importance of the Atlantic routes and 
to our cooperation with the French in making them safe for 
travel. Such a strategic locality as Liberia has been shown 
to be vital to the defense of this Hemisphere. Our tradi- 
tional policy of the “Open Door’, if applied uniformly to 
all colonial areas, is one which we confidently expect will 
aid in removing sources of economic conflict and contribute 
to the advancement of the native. If raw materials are made 
accessible to all on a basis of non-discrimination, one of the 
fundamental excuses for conquest by force will be destroyed 
and a real step will be taken toward a peaceful world. 
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Labor - Management Committees 


COOPERATION ENHANCES CONFIDENCE 


By COLONEL HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President and General Manager of 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeport, August 19, 1943 


AR accentuates so many relationships that factors 
W with which we live every day during peace time, 
but never notice, become so magnified in war time 

that they force themselves on our attention very strongly. 

For example, during peace time we took for granted that 
there would always be sufficient gasoline for our cars, and 
oil or coal for our furnaces; yet today the war has empha- 
sized their importance to human existence so strongly that we 
find it dificult to get along without these things which we 
have been taking for granted for many years. 

In a similar way we could mention a long list of things, 
such as good water to drink, of which we have an abundance 
in this city because of the farsightedness of our water com- 
pany, but which in the lifeboat of Eddie Rickenbacker would 
have been worth its weight in gold—even in cupfuls! 

In other words, a war of the magnitude we are in today 
makes us reexamine and revalue almost everything in life 
from a new angle. Some things we are learning to appreciate 
more than we ever did before, while some things we used to 
think were very important we now know we can very well 
get along without. 

One of the major relationships in life which have been 
greatly accentuated by the war is the relationship of human 
beings with each other. Under peace time conditions each 
of us has gone around in his own little circle of business and 
family acquaintanceships. We more or less felt free to live 
our own lives with little consideration of others; but today, 
with war time conditions, all this has changed. 

Today we find society women and famous actresses vying 
with each other to make sandwiches and serve coffee and 
drinks to the soldiers and sailors in canteens—the lucky dogs! 
Some people who may have previously seemed selfish now are 
giving generously of their money and time for the great 
cause. Human relations, whether in the neighborhood, in the 
plant, or on an international bases, are undergoing great 
changes, and we are rediscovering the brotherhood of man 
because of the great dangers which have been threatening 
the very foundations of civilization. 

Basically, the war has forced us to realize all over again 
that the spirit of good relations among all classes of people 
is essential to a winning war effort, and is fundamentally the 
key to a happy world. 

In the early stages of the war it seemed as though the 
biggest problem of our armed forces was lack of proper rela- 
tions between the Army and the Navy, resulting in poor 
cooperation, climaxed by the terrible destruction at Pearl 
Harbor. All through that early period, also, the question of 
whether relations between the leaders of our Air Forces and 
the leaders of our Army and Navy were good was the concern 
of many. It seemed as if the Air Force had to fight its way 
uphill to recognition by the public and it was the power of 
public opinion that finally got greater recognition for air- 
power from the heads of our fighting units. Happily most 
of these problems have been solved since that time. 

Now, all of these matters are really basically a question of 
human relations—of human understanding of the relative 
value of different men, materials and plans. Only as there 


is mutual respect and mutual recognition of each other’s im- 
portance as well as of each other’s responsibilities can real 
teamwork be possible. 

In recent months the North African campaign and the 
Sicilian campaign have proved the tremendous power of 
cooperative effort, not only between the various branches of 
our own fighting forces, but also between the British, the 
American soldiers, sailors, aviators and the merchant marine, 
not to overlook the teamwork between Roosevelt and 
Churchill. 

In short, in peace time we don’t feel the need of coopera- 
tion which we feel today, but in war time we have a feeling 
of interdependence among our people as well as among the 
nations we trust, so that each of us wants to do his share 
for a common cause. We rediscover the almost limitless 
power and capacity of a group pulling together to accomplish 
things, whether it is in our own community, in our nation, 
or in a group of nations. 

Now, what is the application of all this to us in Bridge- 
port? It is just this—no industrial plant in this city can 
accomplish its maximum effort for this war unless the human 
relations, the human understanding among all of its people, 
are right. What may have been a satisfactory manner of 
dealing with employee relations during peace time has been 
proved from coast to coast to be not enough under war conai- 
tions. As every weakness in our fighting forces, in our fight- 
ing equipment, is accentuated in time of war, so every weak- 
ness in our plants is also accentuated in time of war. 

Just as a fighter plane or a bomber, when put through the 
gruelling test of an engagement with the enemy’s best equip- 
ment and men, soon shows up its points of strength and its 
weaknesses, so each company or plant, so our entire industrial 
system, our free enterprise system, have been put through 
the same gruelling test as to whether they could stand up 
and deliver in war time all the planes, the tanks, the guns, 
and the ships that are needed for victory. 

Thank God the free enterprise system has demonstrated 
to the world that it is the finest system ever developed by 
man, not only for producing the greatest quantity, but also 
the highest quality of war materials of all kinds. 

Every fair-minded man and woman who gives the matter 
some thought must admit today that without our great in- 
dustry and agriculture built up under the free enterprise 
system, this country would never have been able to help our 
allies stay in the war when everything seemed lost. 

Another thought comes to mind in this connection. The 
millions of young men in uniform, who have worked in our 
factories, mills, and mines, and on farms, have been put to 
the test and have proved they have acquired skills superior 
without question to those of any other nation in the world, 
in handling the intricate instruments of warfare, the tanks, 
planes, and other mechanical equipment of war too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Do you recall the story which appeared in the newspapers 
in the early days of the war about two American airmen in 
Java who were among the last to leave the island? Although 
they had never taken a Flying Fortress off the ground they 
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patched up a damaged one which they found, took off by 
lantern light with a load of refugees, and flew safely across 
the Indian Ocean to Australia without instruments or maps. 
And there are thousands more like them. 

Such a spirit of courage, confidence, and resourcefulness, 
inbred from childhood in the atmosphere of a freedom-loving 
people, has enabled our fighting forces to show character that 
is astonishing our enemies and astounding the world. 

Getting back to the subject of our war effort in Bridge- 
port. Here, as in other cities, many ingenious programs have 
been devised by state and government to assist industry to 
create better understanding among their people. 

For example, are you familiar with the “Training within 
Industry” courses?. These include Job Methods Training, 
Job Instructor Training, and Job Relations Training, all 
available to any manufacturer free of charge, and they are 
accomplishing outstanding results in many companies in 
Connecticut as well as right here in Bridgeport. 

Many other courses are being utilized for the purpose of 
improving understanding between people in a plant, and for 
learning about the fundamental principles which govern suc- 
cessful operation. Time is too short even to outline all of 
these efforts, but one of them on which I would like to speak 
for a few minutes is the War Production Board’s program 
of organizing Joint Production Drive Committees, or so- 
called Labor-Management Committees in those plants 
throughout the country who are engaged in war work. 

These committees were first suggested by Donald Nelson, 
with complete details of the plan outlined in his instructions 
of March twenty-fourth of last year. The immediate reac- 
tion to his proposal varied throughout the country. Some 
people felt that it was an attempt to put labor into man- 
agement. Mr. Nelson found it necessary to make a detailed 
statement of its purposes, and he said in part: 

“This drive is designed to increase the production 
of weapons now and not to further the special interests 
of any group. It is not a plan to promote company 
unions. It is not a device to add to or tear down the 
power or position of any union. It does not interfere 
with bargaining machinery where it exists. It is not 
designed to conform to any plan that contemplates a 
measure of control of management by labor. 

“It does not put management in labor or labor in 
management. It is not a management plan, a labor plan, 
or any other plan. It is the War Production Drive 
plan. It is a perfectly simple, straight-forward effort 
to increase production. 

“The plan calls for greater plant efficiency through 
cooperation. That means if anyone has a suggestion as 
to how we can do our job faster and smoother, that 
suggestion must be passed along to where it will do the 
most good—the most good for our country and for 
free men and women everywhere.” 


Today many of the companies who started out on this 
great experiment for the purpose of trying to make it work 
have been able to make contributions to the war effort way 
out of proportion to their early expectations. 

Our company was one of the first to adopt the War Pro- 
duction Board’s program, and jointly with our union leader- 
ship we launched our program on March 30, 1942. 

A large number of our people have taken part in this 
effort. In fact, over three hundred are working on various 
committees at the present time. We know that these com- 
mittees have helped us to improve production greatly, and 
in doing so have increased the understanding and respect 
that we have for each other here at the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. 


Incidentally, the Labor-Management Committee is run- 
ning a picnic for our employees at Pleasure Beach next 
Saturday, which is a delayed celebration of our having been 
the first company in New England to win the Army-Navy 
“E” for the fourth consecutive time. They tell me that over 
20,000 of our employees and members of their families have 
signed up their intention of coming. I don’t know what 
we shall do with all of these people, but apparently we are 
going to have a big time on Saturday. 

Getting back to this labor-management plan, let us con- 
sider what some of the elements are which make such a simple 
idea so potent if carried out with the right spirit. 

The first thing I think it does is to give an opportunity 
for the man actually doing the work at the machine or the 
bench to sit down and talk things over frankly with the man 
who gives the orders, the foreman, or the big boss. 

But just as the Army and Navy big shots had a tough 
time at first getting to the point where they were willing 
to sit down and recognize that unless they pulled together 
the war would be lost, especially in the light of the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe, so some management and labor big 
shots have been unwilling to sit down and talk things over. 
In fact, some management and labor little shots have been 
slow to see the light too. 

But as soon as the way has been cleared for sitting down 
with each other, whether through representatives of a union, 
or whether through representatives of various departments 
of their own choosing, it is surprising how many things 
management learns are being done, or left undone, that 
could be improved but they have never thought of asking 
the workman about it before. 

The number of suggestions developed through Suggestion 
Committees and the value of those suggestions are really 
surprising, especially if the employees are given some train- 
ing on courses like the Job Methods Training course, which 
helps them to learn how to look for improvements, or the Job 
Instructors’ Training course, which shows foremen how to 
instruct others properly in production. 

I have heard executives of large companies right in this 
part of Connecticut tell with enthusiasm of outstanding im- 
provements made in their methods at the suggestion, some- 
times, of an ordinary worker who had no special skill, but 
who kept his eyes open. I could tell you of such cases in 
our plant, if time would permit. 

Just another thought, when the person in your factory 
who may be doing the dirtiest, hardest job, which requires 
mainly a strong back and no fear of dirt, begins to recognize 
that he is receiving the respect of others for doing his share 
and that he is playing an important part, he begins to think 
somewhat differently about his work, about the importance 
of being on the job regularly and about the company he 
works for. 

But, I repeat, the first essential is an honest willingness 
to sit down and talk things over with each other, labor and 
management together. That must be the starting point. 

In order to make the meetings together worth-while there 
must be willingness on the part of management to explain 
patiently to its employees and their representatives, or 
through its own publication, anything they want to know 
about, especially anything about which they feel disturbed 
or uncertain. I will admit this is sometimes hard to do, but 
if management takes the attitude, “That is none of your 
business,” or gets angry because a question might infer a 
criticism of its methods, then there will not be built up a 
basis of confidence and mutual understanding, which is such 
a valuable asset to any company. Resistance to the new and 
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resentment of criticism are the two greatest impediments to- 
ward progress. 

I have said for many years to people in our organization 
that the most important asset of any industrial company is 
not its plants, equipment, or cash in the bank. It is the men 
and women in that company, with their ability, and their 
loyalty. Plants may burn down, equipment can be destroyed, 
cash can be lost, but with the right group of men and women 


a company can start all over again and be a success. 
Yet we have all been prone to overlook this basic truth. 
Instead of organizing to pull together as a team, we have 


too often permitted differences, ranging from petty jealousies 
to critical labor disputes, to disrupt our most valuable asset 
and to destroy the foundation stone of successful production. 
Ilow much better to sit down together, and to reason out 
what is the fair thing for both sides, and agree on a program 
which is mutually satisfactory, after careful consideration 
and discussion in an open and frank manner! 

One of the outstanding men in the country on labor rela- 
tions, in my opinion, is Whiting Williams. He has had an 
experience of almost thirty years, working in plants all over 
the world to find out what the workers are thinking of and 
then interpreting their thoughts to management. 

At a recent meeting of our Foremen’s Club, Whiting 
Williams stated that if he were asked to put his lifetime 
of experience in a few words the first one would be: “Explain 
—explain—explain!” Taking the time to explain to your 
people what you are trying to accomplish, what some of the 
problems of management are, what happens to the money 
that comes into the business, what are the functions of dif- 
ferent departments, gives them a basic understanding, which 
makes them fool-proof to the many false things that are said 
about any company, about industry and industrial manage- 
ment in general. If you are honest with them, you will get 
a response from them that is equally sincere and honest. 

The second word which Whiting Williams said would 
express an important part of his life’s experience is, “Ap- 
preciate”. Showing appreciation of work well done, expressed 
in word or in action, is so often neglected, leaving only the 
criticism of things that may have gone wrong. Any man 
who receives recognition of his good work when earned does 
not resent it when he does something wrong if that, too, is 
explained to him, even in a critical way. 

For deep down in the breast of every man is the desire to 
be worthy, to be able to do something well. There is a 
craving for recognition of one’s ability and accomplishments, 
which is a greater driving force than any financial reward 
alone. The fear that we might not be doing as well as we 


ought comes to each one of us at times, but when a friend, 
be it a neighbor, a member of our family, or our boss, gives 
us a word of recognition and praise, this is the mainspring 
which causes us to go on again with confidence to greater 
accomplishments. 

That’s just how human we all are, and that is the reason 
that labor and management should really not be quarreling 
with each other, because their interests are fundamentally 
the same. Only as private industry succeeds can American 
labor have real security of employment and the opportunity 
for future growth. If we should ever lose in this country 
our right to believe that every young man has the chance to 
become President of the country some day, or to become 
the head of a big business organization, or to earn a million 
dollars, we lose something which has helped to make this 
country great. 

Social security is fine, in years gone by we have not done 
nearly so much as we should have done in this regard,— 
and no doubt we shall go still further along that line; but 
social security can never replace the privilege of opportunity, 
of greater chance for advancement in whatever line we wish 
to choose, even though there are risks involved. 


I believe that one of the outstanding gains of this war 
will be the better understanding of human relations in our 
plants, in our country, and throughout the world. I believe 
that as the last fifty years have shown the brilliant progress 
of industrial engineering and manufacturing, by which peo- 
ple have enjoyed more and more physical comforts and con- 
venience at lower and lower prices, so in the next fifty years 
there will be greater progress in what a friend of mine calls 
Human Engineering, the exploring of the unlimited possibil- 
ities of human beings working together for a common cause, 
through mutual understanding, respect, and teamwork. 


I believe those companies who, in the midst of what seemed 
impossible production requirements for war purposes, have 
discovered and used this great force of cooperative effort in 
Labor-Management Committees, will continue to use this 
same force when peace returns. 


If it is possible to give full employment in the pressure of 
war, we must leave no stone unturned o try to make it 
possible for everyone to work in peace time, not for destruc- 
tion, but for a better world. 

The opportunity for human growth and development must 
be preserved at all costs. The better we plan our human rela- 
tions in industry the more secure and the more productive 
will be this great free enterprise system we have in America, 
which is the foundation stone of this nation’s greatness. 


We Took the Easiest Way 


“IN OUR KEEPING LIES THE FUTURE OF MANKIND” 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Journalist 
Delivered at Commencement of University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 8, 1943 


HE ceremony in which we are now participating is 

an act of remembrance and of faith. For this is the 

day on which we remember that the tradition of learn- 
ing comes down to us in an unbroken chain of descent from 
the academies of ancient Greece, through the great schools 
of the French and Italian Middle Ages to the English uni- 
versities, who then sent their graduates to the New World. 
This University belongs therefore to a great company of 
institutions which are older than all the governments on the 
face of the earth. 


This, too, is a day of faith in which we reaffirm our con- 
viction that on their respect for the freedom of learning and 
their practice of intellectual and spiritual integrity in the 
realm of knowledge, the progress of all human societies de- 
pends, the good or evil of all human governments may be 
accurately judged. 

By these exercises we acknowledge that for a brief mo- 
ment we of the living generation have the honor of carrying 
the torch of learning. The torch was lighted long centuries 
before we were born. On all the battlefields of the world 
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the ultimate and the deepest issue which is being decided is 
whether we shall pass on the torch to our descendants to 
burn more brightly than ever on their path. For if we can- 
not pass it on, then there will be darkness everywhere. 

I am speaking solemnly because this is a most solemn hour 
in the history of the modern world. No one here today will 
imagine he can divert himself by forgetting it. But though 
the world roars and rages about us, we must make secure 
our own peace of mind, a quiet place of tranquillity and 
of order and of purpose within our own selves. For it is 
doubt and uncertainty of purpose and confusion of values 
which unnerves men. Peace of mind comes to men only 
when, having faced all the issues clearly and without flinch- 
ing, they have made their decisions and are resolved. 

For myself I like to think these days of the words of 
Washington which Gouverneur Morris reported, words 
spoken when the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
seemed about to fail: “Washington,” said Morris, “was col- 
lected within himself. His countenance had more than usual 
solemnity. His eye was fixed, and seemed to look into 
futurity.” “It is” (said he) “too probable that no plan we 
propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict 
is to be sustained. If to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 

Upon the standard to which the wise and honest of our 
generation must now repair it is written: “You have lived 
the easy way; henceforth, you will live the hard way.” It is 
written: “You came into a great heritage made by the in- 
sight and the sweat and the blood of inspired and devoted 
and courageous men; thoughtlessly and in utmost self-indul- 
gence you have all but squandered this inheritance. Now 
only by the heroic virtues which made this inheritance can 
you restore it again.” It is written: “For every right that 
you cherish, you have a duty which you must fulfill. For 
every hope that you entertain, you have a task that you must 
perform. For every good that you wish to preserve, you will 
have to sacrifice your comfort and your ease. There is noth- 
ing for nothing any longer.” 

For twenty years before the outbreak of this gigantic war, 
the free peoples of the western world took the easy way, our- 
selves more light-heartedly than any others. That is why 
we were stricken. That is why the defenses of western civili- 
zation crumbled. That is why we find ourselves today know- 
ing that we here in America have had to make this country 
a stronghold of our civilization—the citadel of law and of 
liberty, of mercy and of charity, of justice among men and 
of love and of good will. 

We are defending that citadel; we have made it the center 
of the ultimate resistance to the evil which is devastating the 
world. But more than that, more than the center of resist- 
ance, we mean to make it the center of the resurrection, the 
source of the energies by which the men who believe as we 
do may be liberated, and the lands that are subjugated re- 
deemed, and the world we live in purified and pacified once 
more. This is the American destiny, and unless we fulfill 
that destiny we shall have betrayed our own past and we 
shall make our own future meaningless, chaotic and low. 

But we shall not resist the evil that has come into the 
world, nor prepare the resurrection in which we believe, if 
we continue to take, as we have taken so persistently, the 
easy way in all things. Let us remind ourselves how at the 
critical junctures in the twenty years between the two wars 
we took the road of least effort and the method of the cheap- 
est solution and of greatest self-indulgence. 

In 1917-1918 we participated in a war which ended in the 
victory of the free peoples. It was hard to make a good and 


magnanimous peace. It was easier to make a bad and un- 
workable peace. We took the easiest way. 

Having sacrificed blood and treasure to win the war, 
having failed to establish quickly and at the first stroke a 
good and lasting peace, it was too hard, it was too much 
trouble to keep on trying. We gave up. We took the easy 
way, the way that required us to do nothing, and we passed 
resolutions and made pious declarations saying that there was 
not going to be any more war, that war was henceforth 
outlawed. 

Thus we entered the post-war Twenties, refusing to or- 
ganize the peace of the world because that was too much 
trouble, believing—because that was no trouble at all—that 
peace would last by declaring that it ought to last. So en- 
chanted were we with our own noble but inexpensive senti- 
ments that, though the world was disorganized and in 
anarchy, we decided to disarm ourselves and the other 
democracies. That was also the easy way. It saved money. 
It saved effort. 

In this mood we faced the problems of reconstruction from 
the other war. It was too much trouble to make a workable 
settlement of reparations and of the war debts. It was easier 
to let them break down aiid wreck the finances of the world. 


‘We took the easier way. it was too much trouble to work 


out arrangements for the resumption of trade because it was 
too much trouble to deal with the vested interests and the 
lobbyists and the politicians. It was easier to let the trade of 
the world be strangled by tariffs, quotas, and exchange con- 
trols. And we took the easy way. It was easier to finance 
an inflationary boom by cheap money than it was to rees- 
tablish trade based upon the exchange of goods. We in- 
dulged ourselves in the inflationary boom and let it run (be- 
cause it was too much trouble to check it) into a crash that 
threw about twenty-five millions, here and abroad, out of 
work, and destroyed the savings of a large part of the people 
of all countries. 

Having got to that, it was too hard to liquidate the infla- 
tion. It was easier to cover up the inflation and pretend that 
it did not exist. So we took the easier way—we maintained 
the tariffs, we maintained the age costs and the overhead 
expenditures of the boom, and thus made it impossible to re- 
cover from the crash. 

The failure of the recovery produced at the foundations 
of western civilization a revolutionary discontent. It was 
easy to be frightened by the discontent. So we were properly 
frightened. But it was hard to make the effort and the sacri- 
fice to remedy the discontent. And because it was hard, we 
did not do it. All that we did was to accuse one another 
of being economic royalists on the one hand, economic luna- 
tics on the other. It was easier to call names than it was to 
do anything else, and so we called names. 

Then out of this discontent there was bred in the heart 
of Europe and on the edge of Asia an organized rebellion 
against the whole heritage of western civilization. It was 
easy to disapprove, and we disapproved. But it was hard 
to organize and prepare the resistance; that would have re- 
quired money and effort and sacrifice and discipline and 
courage. We watched the rebellion grow. We heard it 
threaten the things we believe in. We saw it commit, year 
after year, savage crimes. We disliked it all. But we liked 
better our easy-going ways, our jobs, our profits, and our 
pleasures, and so we said: It is bad but it won’t last; it is 
dangerous but it can’t cross the ocean; it is evil, but if we 
arm ourselves, and discipline ourselves, and act with other 
free peoples to contain it and hold it back, we shall be giving 
up our ease and our comfort, we shall be taking risks, and 
that is more trouble than we care to take. 

So we are where we are today. We are where we are 
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because whenever we had a choice to make, we have chosen 
the alternative that required the least effort at the moment. 
There is organized mechanized evil loose in the world. But 
what has made possible its victories is the lazy, self-indulgent 
materialism, the amiable, lackadaisical, footless, confused 
complacency of the free nations of the world. They have 
dissipated, like wastrels and drunkards, the inheritance of 
freedom and order that came to them from their hard- 
working, thrifty, faithful, believing, and brave men. The 
disaster in the midst of which we are living is a disaster in 
the character of men. It is a catastrophe of the soul of a 
whole generation which had forgotten, had lost, and had 
renounced the imperative and indispensable virtues of labori- 
ous, heroic and honorable men, 

To these virtues we shall return in the ordeal through 
which we are now passing, or all that still remains will be 
lost and all that we attempt, in order to defend it, will be in 
vain. We shall turn from the soft vices in which a civiliza- 
tion decays, we shall return to the stern virtues by which a 
civilization is made, we shall do this because, at long last, 
we know that we must, because finally we begin to see that 
the hard way is the only enduring way. 

Finally, I would say to you, this: The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth can make us and keep us 
free. We are not children. We are not nervous invalids. 
We are not fools and cowards who cannot look the facts in 
the face. We are free men and women who when we know 
what is what and know what must be done, will do our 
duty without flinching and without complaining, relentlessly, 
resolutely, imperturbably, irresistibly and, I may add, with 
peace in our souls no matter how violently the storms rage 
about us. To seek for the truth and then to do his duty— 
that is the mark of a man who is no longer a mere two- 
legged animal yearning only to be comfortable and amused, 
and against men who have risen to this, the gates of hell 
cannot prevail. 

Though each of us is a little creature in the midst of great 
events, we must see all things greatly or we do not see them 
at all. When I say see all things greatly, I mean all the 
things which touch us directly—first and above all, of course, 
the sons and the daughters, the brothers and sisters, hus- 
bands and wives, friends and lovers who have gone away 
from home to camps and across the seas. In the pain of the 
parting from them, in the weariness of the long separation 
from them, in the sorrows which have come and must come 
to so many, we must never forget that they have in their 
keeping the future of this country and the fate of the world— 


and that therefore not pity for ourselves but pride in their 
glory is what we owe them. 

Then we shall see all the other things greatly—all the 
things which we must give up, all the things we are called 
upon to do: the taxes, the rationing, the loss of our luxuries, 
the strain upon our habits of life, the uncertainty of our per- 
sonal future, the inroads upon our professional privileges and 
rights and ordinary routines. 

To see these greatly is, I submit, to realize that what 
really matters, and in the end all that matters, is not ma- 
terial possessions and not social or professional status but 
knowledge, acquired skill, an honest character and a brave 
soul, 

We must see ourselves greatly. We are not little bundles 
of reflexes and instincts which twitch when the proper stim- 
ulus is applied. Nor are we little economic men and women 
who are moved by profit and loss. Nor are we the sons and 
daughters of rich fathers who worked hard and left us 
money to do nothing but enjoy our inheritance. We are in 
the line of the pilgrims and of the pioneers, in the line with 
those who founded the country and in the line with those 
who preserved it. We are not tenants in the house that they 
built and users of what they left us. We shall make history 
ourselves, and hand down to those who come after us the 
story of what men and women did in these days in which 
we live. 

Everything we have, and everything we are, and every- 
thing we believe in, is irreparably at stake. We lose all or 
we win all. Let us then become conscious of the greatness 
of our cause. For it is more true today than when the words 
were first spoken by one of our greatest Presidents that, “We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord.” - * 

In our keeping there lies the future of mankind ‘on this 
earth. To us there has been entrusted the final defense and 
the ultimate vindication of the first and last things of a 
civilized life: of freedom under law, of law under righteous- 
ness, of righteousness with mercy, and charity, and love. 

It is an awful responsibility, a responsibility which we can 
hope to bear only by bearing it, learning through our sorrow 
and our triumphs, through defeats and victories, to be equal 
to our responsibility. But all the centuries look down upon 
us. The ages to come will look back to us, and we shall live 
in men’s memories, long after our follies and our faults 
and our failings are forgotten, as men and women who 
against the most powerful assault of organized barbarism in 
the whole history of men, stood triumphant in the heroic 
age when freedom was won. 


Economic Aspects of Relief and 
Rehabilitation 


WE MUST HELP DEVASTATED NATIONS TO HELP THEMSELVES 


By EUGENE STALEY, Technical Program Expert (Economic) of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations 


Delivered before the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs at Lake Couchiching, Ontario, Canada, August 26, 1943 


ing with limited resources, to go as far as possible 

toward meeting almost unlimited needs. Bringing 
relief and rehabilitation aid to victims of war is a problem 
in “economics” and “‘economizing” in this classic sense. 


, SHE oldest of all problems in economics is this: Start- 


Some 540 million men, women, and children are under 
the despotic rule of the Axis in the occupied areas of Europe, 
Asia, and the islands of the seas. We know that some of 
them are starving, that many more are suffering from serious 
undernourishment and malnutrition. Malnourished people 
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are an easy prey to disease. Supplies of clothing and soap, 
both essential not only for comfort but also for the pre- 
vention of disease, are seriously depleted in the occupied 
areas. Millions of people—refugees, prisoners of war, labor- 
ers forced to work for the Axis war machine—are separated 
from their homes. Some say that there are 9 to 10 million 
such “dislocated persons” in Europe alone; others double 
that figure. 

The battles for Europe and Asia may themselves create 
appalling new human misery and physical destruction. If 
the Axis armies are able to execute systematic plans of with- 
drawal we may expect to recapture civilian economies that 
have been stripped of movable supplies; foods and medicines, 
railway engines and cars, essential machines. Factories and 
public utilities may lie in ruins. Even if the Axis has to 
fall back too quickly for systematic destruction, the produc- 
tive powers of newly liberated countries will be far below 
normal. Lack of fertilizer during the war has impaired the 
fertility of the soil. Machines and equipment have deterio- 
rated. Fishing boats have been destroyed. Roads, bridges, 
port facilities, locomotives, will be in disrepair. The farmers 
of Nazi-occupied Europe have lost about one-fourth of their 
cattle and a third of their draft animals. 

Even aside from physical destruction and deterioration, and 
in the aggregate perhaps even more important, the capacity 
to produce will have been seriously impaired in liberated 
areas. Consider the mental strains and the personal and 
social conflicts among workers and managers after years of 
war and enemy occupation. Consider the confusion over 
rights to land and commercial and industrial properties. 
Millions of workers have been busy against their will on 
Axis war orders. Where will they turn for employment? 
In many cases, under Nazi policy, their factories have not 
even been making complete articles. They have been produc- 
ing for assembly plants in Germany. Banking and financial 
systems which have been fitted into the German or Japanese 
financial structure will also be in a state of disorganization. 
Currencies now linked to the mark or the yen will inspire 
no confidence when the Axis begins to topple. There will 
be danger of economic demoralization as a result of fantastic 
price rises associated with runaway inflation. 

The need for relief and rehabilitation aid will, in truth, 
be at once very great and very urgent. For many reasons we 
must do our utmost to meet these needs. First of all, there 
are the humanitarian and moral reasons for bringing help 
to the civilian victims of war. These I need not elaborate. 
Second, there are the military reasons. Civilian conditions 
in the rear or “zone of communications” of the United Na- 
tions armies must be stabilized. Liberated populations must 
be kept enthusiastically loyal so that supply lines may be 
lightly guarded. Disease must be checked so as to protect 
the health of the troops. Production must be quickly re- 
stored so as to reduce the strain on supply lines and to help 
provide materials and transport for the liberation of other 
areas. Proof of prompt attention to the needs of the civilian 
population in re-occupied territories must be given, so that 
resistance among still unliberated peoples will be encouraged, 
thus hastening the enemy’s military collapse. Third, there 
are the longer-range political and economic reasons. It would 
be no credit to the cause for which we fight, and it would 
imperil our own future prosperity and security, if the areas 
liberated by our armies should have to endure unemploy- 
ment, inflation, disease, and other consequences of economic 
disorganization any longer than is absolutely unavoidable. 
A helping hand from us in order to restore the liberated 
peoples of the world as rapidly as possible to a self-respect- 
ing, self-sustaining basis is in their interest and our own, too. 








Yet the resources with which to carry out these urgent 
tasks of relief and rehabilitation are not easy to come by. 
Foodstuffs, textiles, shoes, farm implements, gasoline, coal, 
and other items needed to rescue people and to revive pro- 
duction in war-stricken areas are in acute shortage today. 
Even when supplies are available somewhere there is one 
great overriding shortage that hampers their effective use 
—namely, the shortage of transport. These are the condi- 
tions under which we must meet at least the first stages of 
the relief and rehabilitation task. Nor will there be un- 
limited funds. The necessary money costs of a relief and 
rehabilitation program will not be nearly as great as the 
costs of a few weeks of war. Those costs are essential if 
we hope to make of our victory more than a mere stop-gap 
between a second and a third world war. Yet, obviously, 
peoples in all countries, confronted with huge financial bur- 
dens and high taxes, will rightly insist that expenditures be 
held within the most reasonable limits that can possibly be 
achieved while accomplishing the vitally important purposes 
of relief and rehabilitation. 

In a word, as I said at the beginning, relief and rehabilita- 
tion poses a practical problem of “economics” and “economiz- 
ing” in the most fundamental sense. The problem is how 
to make too little food do the job, and how to make too 
little shipping and too few railway cars do the job, how 
to make too little money do the job. 

There are three lines of attack on this practical problem. 
The first is to mobilize all the resources that can possibly be 
made available. This means getting the help of everybody 
who is in a position to help. The second is to distribute the 
relief and rehabilitation aid efficiently and equitably so that 
it does the greatest amount of good. The third is to stimulate 
local production in the areas receiving aid, so that as soon 
as possible they may become able to sustain themselves and 
even, perhaps, to help others in turn. Let me discuss each 
of these points. 

First, we must mobolize all available resources. ‘The job 
of relief and rehabilitation is too big for any one nation or 
for a few nations. What is needed is the joint cooperation 
of all nations of goodwill. As you know, a draft agreement 
in which it is proposed to create a United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration has been placed before 
the governments of the United Nations, and the other na- 
tions associated with them in this war. It already carries 
the approval of China, the Soviet Union, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. If the proposed plan is adopted 
each member will pledge to bring to the aid of victims of 
war its “full support” within the limits of its available 
resources and subject to the requirements of its constitutional 
procedure. A country unable to contribute much in money 
might be able to help considerably with cocoa, or sugar, or 
coffee, or cheese, or wool, or cotton, or shipping services, or 
medicines or surgical supplies. As for wheat, one of the 
most important items of all in an emergency relief program, 
the governments of Canada, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States have already pledged in the International 
Wheat Agreement to contribute a total of 100 million 
bushels for international relief, and these governments, to- 
gether with Australia and Argentina, have undertaken to 
agree on additional contributions later. 

In the proposed United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration we have a practical, realistic approach to a 
problem of great magnitude and vital importance. The 
peoples of the world have had bitter lessons in the folly 
of trying to isolate themselves from each other. The method 
which it is proposed to try in this United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration is the method of collab- 
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oration. Under it the United States and Canada and each 
of the other cooperating nations would accept a responsibility 
conmmensurate with its ability to assist in meeting the emer- 
gency. No one nation and no small group of nations should 
either do all the giving or tell all the. others what to do. 
None of us wants to see relief and rehabilitation run either 
on the principles of Santa Claus or the principles of Simon 
Legree. 

The interest of all of us, I take it, is to help establish a 
self-running world in which each group of people plays its 
appropriate part in mutual cooperation to meet common 
problems—not to try to dominate the world, either des- 
potically or benevolently, or to try to withdraw and have 
the world drift into chaos once more. Sure!y there is no 
more appropriate problem on which the United Nations, 
having learned from twenty years of history the weakness 
and perils of disunity, could begin to work out in actual 
practice the methods of acting together which will be neces- 
sary to prevent it all from happening again. 

Let me call your attention to a cooperative relief effort 
already going on. It is one in which Canada is playing a 
major part. You all know the sufferings that have been 
inflicted on the gallant people of Greece. In Greece it has 
been possible to set up a system of relief feeding. Distribu- 
tion is administered by a Swedish and Swiss commission 
with the aid of local Greek committees. About 19,000 tons 
of supplies a month are going in. Of this total, 15,000 tons 
consist of wheat contributed free of charge by Canada. 
The other 4,000 tons are vegetables, milk, vitamins, etc., 
sent from the United States under a Lend-Lease financial 
arrangement. Shipping services are provided by Swedish 
vessels financed through Lend-Lease. Thus, aid from many 
peoples is involved in this one relief effort. 

So much for the mobilization of all available resources. 
‘The second line of attack on the fundamental economic 
problem of doing an immense job with short supplies, is, of 
course, to see that supplies are efficiently and equitably dis- 
tributed so that they do the greatest possible good. No 
relief and rehabilitation program of the United Nations can 
promise anything like immediate restoration of pre-war con- 
sumption standards in liberated areas. What it can and must 
do is to assure peoples in dire distress that, subject only to 
the limitation of available supplies and transport, their most 
urgent needs will be met immediately and that ways will 
be found under all circumstances to help them maintain a 
level of subsistence which, while not comfortable or even 
adequate by most peacetime standards, will at least preserve 
life and health and give them a base from which to start 
an advance toward better living. Such a minimum “level 
of assurance” as it might be called, must without fail be 
available to the liberated peoples. If this minimum is to be 
available to all, there must be equitable sharing. We must 
see to it that relief supplies are distributed according to 
need, without regard for race, religion, or political belief, 
and that supplies are not exhausted by those nations that 
are liberated first or which have gold or foreign exchange 
to use in purchasing abroad. 

Here again the collaborative approach is the best. For 
some time an Inter-Allied Committee on Postwar Require- 
ments has been at work in London, calculating the essential 
emergency needs likely to be encountered in various liber- 
ated countries of Europe. These representatives of Allied 
Governments recognize that they cannot ask for more than 
the barest essential needs for their people in the emergency 
period, since to do otherwise would prevent others from 
reaching that minimum level. 

Then there is the third line of attack, the most construc- 


tive and promising of all, on the fundamental economic 
problem of doing a big job in spite of short supplies. That 
is to help the war-strickcn peoples to revive their own pro- 
duction and distribution systems as speedily as possible so that 
they will again be able with the very minimum of delay to 
meet their own essential needs by production and trade. 
This is economic rehabilitation. It is a method of meeting 
relief needs not simply by shipping in food and clothing and 
medicines—which might be called “straight relief’—but by 
increasing local production of these and other essentials. Re- 
habilitation is not merely helping people. It is better than 
that. It is helping people to help themselves. 


A relief program without a vigorous program of economic 
rehabilitation, starting at the same instant and pushed with 
the same sense of emergency, would be like trying to bai! 
out a leaky boat without plugging the leak. Rehabilitation 
is the constructive means of relieving human misery, the 
means of shortening the relief period and economizing on 
scarce supplies, the means of ending the necessity for emer- 
gency rationing, the means of keeping the money cost of 
relief within reasonable limits. 


What are the methods which might be used to help revive 
the self-sustaining production of war-stricken peoples? The 
first thing, of course, is to help save the peoples themselves. 
Starving and disease-ridden farmers, workers, and managers 
cannot produce efficiently. To save the people in some areas 
it will be necessary to rush in considerable quantities of food- 
stuffs, medical supplies, and clothing materials from outside 
to make up the gap between locally available supplies on the 
one hand and the minimum health and subsistence needs 
of the people on the other. At the same time, every effort 
must be made, in cooperation with the government of the 
area and with the other United Nations, to help the people 
increase their local production of goods and services and to 
get those moving in exchange between surplus and deficit 
areas. The physical part of this problem is obvious. Rail- 
roads, highways, bridges, port facilities, the essential tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, must be quickly repaired. The 
armed forces, for military reasons, will undoubtedly do much 
of this work. Essential services such as water supply and 
sanitation must be restored in the cities and towns. Vital 
repair parts for factories and mines, seeds and equipment for 
agriculture, will all be needed as a part of the process of 
emergency physical rehabilitation. This physical repair of 
damage, in which we can cooperate by lending a helping 
hand to the liberated peoples, is a necessary part of restoring 
the productive powers of the community. 

In addition to physical repair, however, measures must 
also be taken in a community devastated or disorganized by 
war to restore and maintain what might be called an eco- 
nomic environment favorable to production—that is, con- 
ditions that encourage people to take initiative, to produce 
and trade, and thus to create the wealth that makes a healthy, 
selfsustaining economy. If the community, through efforts 
of its own assisted by the United Nations, can quickly estab- 
lish currency stability, a reasonably functioning system of 
credit institutions through which working capital can be 
made available to producers, and can get raw materials flow- 
ing through its factories and goods through its wholesale 
and retail channels once more, then the initiative of the 
people in the area will be released. They will be able 
to help themselves back to a selfsustaining basis much more 
quickly. Expert assistance from outside, vitally needed parts 
and equipment, essential raw materials, seeds and fertilizers, 
fodder, and replacements for livestock, suggest the types of 
rehabilitation aid that will pay for themselves many times 
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over in quickly reducing the need for relief and promoting 
a sound return to economic stability. 

Under the conditions that face us today there are many 
reasons for emphasizing the rehabilitation aspect of a relief 
and rehabilitation program—that is, helping people to help 
themselves by assisting them to revive their own local pro- 
duction. 

In the first place, the sheer magnitude of the problem 
of rescuing victims of war from hunger and disease, coupled 
with shortage of supplies and transport and funds, makes it 
impossible to do an adequate job in any other way. If the 
war lasts a long time and liberation occurs gradually in one 
area after another, supplies will be chronically short because 
of transportation bottlenecks and huge military demands. 
If the Axis collapses suddenly, the burden of helping to 
sustain all the peoples in disorganized and war-stricken areas 
will fall upon the United Nations all at once. The only 
real answer to the problem in either case is to couple the 
shipment of urgent relief supplies from outside with vigorous 
measures to assist the liberated peoples in restoring their 
own productive powers. Only in this way can millions of 
spindly-legged children and hollow-cheeked adults be rescued 
quickly from malnutrition and disease, and the liberated 
peoples be put in position to cope effectively with the social 
dangers of unemployment and economic collapse. 

In the second place, it is better psychologically, both for 
the recipients of aid and for the givers of aid, that the 
rehabilitation aspect of a relief and rehabilitation program 
should be emphasized. Helping people to help themselves— 
that is, rehabilitation—is less injurious than relief to the 
self-respect of proud people who hate to be in the position 
of needing any outside help. Direct emergency handouts will 
be necessary is: some cases to rescue people from acute 
distress, but the shorter the period of such relief can be 
made by a vigorous program of rehabilitation, and the more 
the emphasis can be put on reestablishing production rather 
than merely distributing supplies, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

In the third place, the rehabilitation type of aid is much 
more efficient and economical than straight relief in terms 
of the amount of shipping, scarce commodities, and funds 
required to achieve a given increase in human welfare. 
Shipping tonnage can obviously be saved by sending seed 
potatoes (provided they are sent in time to meet the crop 
season and are properly used) instead of sending potatoes 
for consumption throughout the next year. It has been 
calculated in connection with Lend-Lease shipments to Eng- 
land that a ton of farm machinery produces enough food 
in the first year to save eight tons of shipping space. This 
is an illustration of the importance of physical aids to pro- 
duction. But the same principle applies to the revival of 
self-sustaining trade, commerce, and finance. The way to 
keep costs low is to emphasize from the very start those 
types of assistance, which, while feeding people today, also 
help them to become able to feed themselves tomorrow. 

A fourth reason for urgent attention to rehabilitation is 
that an early chance to get back into constructive, self-respect- 
ing, self-sustaining work is what the people and governments 
of the liberated areas will want almost as much as they want 
food itself. 

It must not be forgotten that in a modern community 
people need steady jobs almost as badly as they need food 
and clothing. Immediately after liberation and immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities the inhabitants of war- 
stricken areas will be faced with great problems of unem- 
ployment. Factories previously producing for the Axis will 
need new orders if they are to keep their employees at work. 








Returned prisoners of war and refugees must not look in 
vain for useful jobs. The social and political consequences 
of failing to meet such problems adequately are easy to 
imagine. Furthermore, it seems unlikely that the people of 
war-stricken areas will be able to meet these problems with- 
out substantial assistance in the form of raw materials, expert 
advice, and—perhaps most important of all in some cases 
—outside aid in organizing a coherent program to bring 
order out of a chaotic situation. 


Fifth, and finally, the rapid rehabilitation of each succes- 
sive liberated area will help to build up a new source of 
supply for later use in other liberated areas and for support 
of the military effort itself. 


What of the long-range effects of such a program? Is 
it economically sound? Is it going to react to the disad- 
vantage of us here in North America? Some people will 
fear, particularly, that helping other people to get back into 
production again will mean competition for our own pro- 
ducers and interference with our own efforts to achieve 
higher living standards after the war. These fears are real, 
even if mistaken, and we must confront them frankly. 


One thing people are always forgetting is that if you 
help others to produce more it also makes it possible for 
them to consume more. A man who is healthy and equipped 
with good tools and a member of a well-functioning economy 
is both a better competitor and a better customer than a 
man who is handicapped by malnutrition and disease and 
who has to work with poor tools or in badly equipped fac- 
tories with little working capital. We in the United States 
and Canada need not worry about being cut out of markets 
by foreign competition after the war, if the world markets 
are large and prosperous. Our industries are amply able to 
take care of themselves in a world where there is a lively 
demand for all kinds of products. The things we have to 
guard against is getting back into the world situation of the 
thirties where even the most efficient business had a hard 
time showing a profit because the customers were not able 
to buy from anyone. 


Quick rehabilitation of the economy of liberated areas, 
and, indeed, the very process of bringing that rehabilitation 
about, may be an important means of cushioning the shock 
of postwar economic readjustments in our own countries. 
We shall be faced with a great problem of reconversion, 
“economic demobilization.” Even if we have a general boom 
after the war, as a result of the enormous pent-up demand 
for all kinds of goods and the release of purchasing power 
with which to buy them, people in over-expanded war in- 
dustries will face serious problems of unemployment when 
military demands stop. Later, after the pent-up civilian de- 
mands of industrial and private consumers have spent them- 
selves, we shall face the problem of preventing a general 
collapse of demand which would bring a general depression. 
We cannot avoid drastic readjustments, but there are ways 
of cushioning the shock. If we take a bold economic initia- 
tive now it should be possible as hostilities come to an end 
to dovetail part of the need for repair and rebuilding and 
new equipment in liberated areas into the need for employ- 
ment in other areas. It should be possible to make the 
rehabilitation of war damages and also the further economic 
development of the world serve a double purpose—helping 


other people to help themselves, and helping to stabilize our 
own employment. 


Some years before the outbreak of this war a widely quoted 
statement ran as follows: “Peace is indivisible.” Many so- 


called “realistic” people pooh-poohed that idea at the time. 
They were wrong, and the manner in which this conflict has 
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spread over the whole globe has demonstrated rather con- 
clusively that under modern conditions peace really is in- 
divisible. After the war the peoples of this world will either 
go forward on the road to progress together or they will go 
to economic ruin together. There are those who will dispute 
this statement, but they are quite as wrong as events have 
proved those people to be who denied that peace is indivisible. 
These are some of the economic principles on which a 
practical program of relief and rehabilitation could be based. 
Such a program would be compounded of humanitarianism, 
military and political necessity, and enlightened economic 
self-interest. It would be directed toward rescuing people, 
by soup kitchens and handouts where necessary, but above 
all by helping them to become self-sustaining again, as quickly 
as possible. As Governor Lehman, Director of the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, recently 
said: 
“In all situations, the technique of salvage and re- 
habilitation must constantly be oriented toward the 
objective of reconstituting the economy of the recipient 


nations. That is the way to put an end to relief. That 
is what we want. That is what the suffering peoples 
of the liberated areas will have richly earned. 

“The rehabilitation that will restore peace and world 
stability will be ‘the one that lays the foundation for 
prosperity. There can be no question but that the initial 
step must consist of providing emergency assistance on 
a relief basis. The next step will be to help the liber- 
ated people to help themselves, and thus restore the 
framework of the economies that were shattered by 
war. Once this framework of economy has been re- 
stored, the world can proceed into the long-range pro- 
gram of reconstruction, in which both the liberated 
peoples and great producer nations will be equally ready 
to restore sound commercial relationships. A Europe 
that is really prosperous will be a Europe where living 
and nutrition standards are constantly rising. Such a 
Europe would be the best kind of a customer for the 


products of the new world. This is equally true of 
Asia.” 


The Battle on the Home Front 


PROTECTION FOR HOME AND THE HEARTHSIDE 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Detroit, Mich., 
August 9, 1943. Broadcast over National Broadcasting Company Network 


ing with the members of the International Association 

of Chiefs of Police. Here, we gather on a common 
ground ot understanding to seek a solution to our mutual 
problems. From tiiese gatherings comes a renewed inspira- 
tion and confidence to carry on, often in the face of ob- 
stacles of tremendous proportions. 

That law enforcement, handicapped by the fact that 
there are fewer police officers today than a year ago, has 
been able to keep the home front secure is a tribute to its 
courageous men and women. The turnover in police per- 
sonnel has assumed alarming proportions, ranging as high 
as 60 per cent in various cities. I believe the danger point 
has been reached and some real understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the strain and stress already placed upon law enforce- 
ment must be shown if the internal security of this country 
is not to be imperiled. 

The efficiency of law enforcement has increased materially, 
as shown by the fact that more crimes were cleared by 
arrests last year than in the previous year. While we have 
gained some measure of success, dangerous days lie ahead. 
Whatever the difficulties, we must and will fight on. The 
men of law enforcement in every sense of the word are 
soldiers at heart—brave and courageous, persistent and deter- 
mined—and they are fighting a battle that must not be lost. 

This Nation in reality is waging war on two fronts. One 
is against the international purveyors of tyranny and _ bar- 
barity that spring from the hellish hates of duplicity and 
chicanery which fester in chancelleries and palaces abroad. 
Their guns, bayonets, bombs, and tanks are aimed to crush 
the liberties of free people everywhere. Pillage, plunder, and 
destruction are their goal. 

The other front is against our enemies at home who are 
just as determined, just as ruthless. The war could be won 
on the sea, in the air and land campaigns and yet be lost 
on the home front. We of law enforcement fight less con- 


| LOOK forward each year to the opportunity of meet- 


spicuously, but our part of the conflict, like the other, affects 
every home in the land and every man on the foreign fight- 
ing fronts. 

As a people, our energies must be unified and directed 
toward final and glorious victory on the far-flung battle 
fronts of the world. Any activity which imperils that effort 
must be pushed aside. Life cannot go on as usual; we have 
a war to win. I fear at times that our blessings as Amer- 
icans have clouded our vision of duty. We have become 
accustomed to rights, but all too often we forget that for 
every right there is a duty, for every privilege a responsi- 
bility, and for every joy a sorrow. 

We should keep foremost in our minds the real task of 
law enforcement. It is the protector of law and order—the 
corner-stone of civilization, the very keystone of democracy. 
It is the first step in the administration of criminal justice. 
Unless the investigator first gets the facts and apprehends 
the real wrongdoer, the most vigorous and gifted of prose- 
cuting attorneys are powerless to act. Then, too, there must 
be a real spirit of cooperation between investigating officers 
and prosecutors. The only excuse for the existence of law 
enforcement is the protection of society. The general wel- 
fare of the people transcends the convenience of confirmed 
sex offenders, confidence men, check passers, arsonists, bur- 
glars, robbers, and murderers. Yet it appears that at times 
the convenience of the criminal transcends the welfare of 
society in some circles. 

You know and I know that human lives are taken daily, 
homes are plundered, hard-earned life savings are stolen, 
and crimes by the score occur only because some gullible 
parole board or pardon dispenser has released upon society 
some unreformed criminal; or because some politically ex- 
pedient prosecutor lacks the fortitude to prosecute, or com- 
promises with defense counsel to allow the criminal to plead 
to a lesser offense though definitely guilty of the major 
crime; or because technical and capricious interpretation of 
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statutes and rules of procedure theoretically takes the hand- 
cuffs from the criminal and places them upon law enforce- 
ment. When human jackals are loosed to prey upon society 
without even fundamental regard for the responsibilities of 
law enforcement, we should not hesitate to speak out. 

The attitude of law enforcement in this respect is not due 
to a spirit of avengement but arises simply and solely from 
considerations for the safety of society. I submit it is an 
obligation of judicial administration to see that justice is 
dene, rather than an obligation looking toward preferential 
treatment of criminals. You will be vilified and smeared by 
the special interests who are always vociferous in their cham- 
pionship of the enemies of society, but who give all too little 
thought to the long-suffering public. 

It is no secret that hardened convicts in many instances 
leave prison at will; others enjoy privileges of “sob-sister” 
prisons closely akin to a country club atmosphere, with 
money, guns, and the comforts of life to be had for the 
asking. Likewise, it is no secret that criminals have bought 
their way to freedom from slimy renegades who slander the 
good name of law enforcement. 

Law enforcement has gained much ground in the crusade 
against dishonesty and crime during the past decade, but 
recently we have suffered reverses. The present trend, unless 
abated, foretells difficult days ahead on the home front. We 
have the experience of the past to guide us. When law and 
order break down, you will find that public desire for law 
and order has first weakened. 

The American daily press and magazines worthy of their 
name have performed a great service for law and order. 
For the most part, they have made a sincere effort to focus 
the healing rays of the spotlight of public opinion on law 
enforcement problems. But there still remains, to besmirch 
the good name of journalism, certain psychopathic canard 
purveyors and others who, from motives best known to 
themselves, are constantly seeking to undermine public con- 
fidence in law enforcement agencies. These oracles of dis- 
aster, who by some rare gift are able to answer every ques- 
tion, at least in their own estimation, should have the oppor- 
tunity sometime to face a practical problem and wrestle with 
reality. 

I think that every law enforcement administrator, when 
such situations arise, should take steps at once to insure that 
the facts are known to the public. This will, of course, re- 
quire courage. But, the cause we serve is greater than any 
one of us. This thought must ever be in our minds. 

Another trend which is again manifesting itself is the 
tendency on the part of some motion picture producers to 
return to the formula which glorifies the criminal and 
ridicules the law enforcement officer. This, combined with 
the gross distortion of historical facts indulged in by certain 
segments of the motion picture industry, should receive the 
serious thought of the mothers and fathers of this Nation. 
You know how much damage such pictures can do in warp- 
ing the impressionable minds of our American youth. When- 
ever any force seeks to glorify gangsterism and prostitute 
history, then it is time for those interested in law and order 
and real freedom to let themselves be heard. 

Another problem which is rapidly reaching flood time 
proportions involves civil violence, race riots, and insidious 
campaigns against minority groups. It is a national disgrace 
and a reflection upon all Americans that altercations between 
individuals can touch off community-wide conflagrations, 
which are often seized upon, by young teen-age -hoodlums, 
of both sexes, to indulge in depredations of all kinds against 
property and persons. 

Law enforcement is not responsible for such outbreaks. 





But, once lawless bands of people begin to take matters into 
their own hands, law enforcement does become responsible. 
When outbursts occur, pitting race against race, creed against 
creed, every officer must recognize his responsibility and 
realize that the only intelligent course of action is to adopt 
vigorous, prompt, and firm measures to restore peace. If 
force must be met with force, see to it that the protectors 
of law and order are marshalled in superior strength with- 
out delay and that they function for the good of all, with 
proper regard for the rights of all. Remember that crime 
thrives, violence and murder rage, only where law and public 
resistance are weak. 

The real trouble causing these public outbreaks lies under- 
neath, and we of law enforcement have a right to expect 
that the situation be recognized and corrected by those civic 
forces directly charged with such responsibilities. We are 
fighting for freedom of speech, but I hope the day will come 
when it will be recognized that freedom of speech does not 
carry with it the license to destroy, incite, subvert, and mis- 
represent the truth. Persecution or discrimination that takes 
place far away is often much easier to recognize than that 
which occurs in our own community, yet sane tolerance and 
democracy, like charity, ought to begin at home. They go 
together. Every victory for intolerance in America is a 
menace to democracy for all of us. 

Our enemies in the war on crime include others than 
those who murder, rob, and steal. We have the harborers, 
the perjurers, and that countless class of criminal. scum that 
subsist on the crumbs from the tables of the criminal over- 
lords. And these include the crooked politician, the war 
racketeer, and the professional loose-mouthed, vacuum- 
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minded rabble-rousers who subsist on the sweat and toil of 
the decent iaw-abiding citizen. 

Among the enemies of society, we also must include those 
operators of dens of iniquity, debauchery and crime, whose 
love of money eclipses their sense of decency. Then, too, 
there are the unethical physician and the shyster lawyer, 
both of whom are driven by the mad desire for money to 
give aid and assistance to our sworn enemies in this conflict. 

Another element that is just as dangerous, yet less apparent 
until brought into bold relief by the spotlight of public atten- 
tion, is the subversive group—those termites of discontent 
and discord, always alert to seize upon racial differences, 
economic stresses and political difficulties to advance their 
selfish and venal purposes. These “ism” termites scoff at 
our Democracy and belittle the cherished freedom, liberty 
and fair play that characterize America. The threat against 
the American people from within is not merely a Nazi threat. 
It is the insidious infection of other foreign “isms” creeping 
up the pillars of the Republic under the false guise of De- 
mocracy. 

I am sure you will agree that delinquent and thoughtless 
parents are another problem facing us today. Some are 
victims of circumstances, but others, by their disregard of 
parental responsibilities and their frenzied chase after the 
extra pleasures or dollars available in these extraordinary 
times, forget the most sacred duty of all—that of rearing 
their children as self-respecting, law-abiding citizens who 
truly are worthy of the name American. The facts are stark 
and revealing, and possibly hold the key to this sad situation. 
Time and time again, children have admitted they did not 
consider their fathers as representative of honorable man- 
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hood, or that they were ashamed of them; and some have 
even said they were ashamed of their mothers. 

What is needed above all else is more enlightened parents, 
to create better homes and take proper care of their children. 
Keep boys and girls from becoming criminals when they are 
young, and you can keep most of them from becoming crim- 
inals later in life. 

Last year, the number of persons under voting age who 
were arrested and fingerprinted reached alarming propor- 
tions. Today, the situation is worse. The tragedy revealed 
by our latest survey is found in the fact that the arrests of 
boys and girls 17 years of age increased 17.7 per cent. In 
reviewing further the trends for the past six months, we find 
an 89 per cent increase in the arrests of girls for offenses 
against common decency. These girls are the future mothers 
of America. It is tragic that so many lives are ruined which 
could be useful, simply because right influences were not 
present at the right time. 

Here is a real problem that calls for the intelligence and 
active interest of every police agency in the land. But this 
is not law enforcement’s problem alone. Our American 
homes, churches, schools, and youth-serving organizations all 
must redouble their efforts to help young people make their 
way successfully to maturity. Law enforcement, having 
direct contact with crime, is in a better position to curb the 
perpetration of the actual offense than any other group, but 
the ultimate solution must come from the home, the church, 
and the school, through intelligent cooperation. 

Yet law enforcement must be in the forefront of crime 
prevention. It is not alone the problem for sociologists, 
psychologists, and social reformers. It must be met with 
realism, understanding and discipline, untempered with cod- 
dling, and free from the cloudy mysticisms of new-fangled 
educational philosophies. 

We still have with us those easy-going people who are 
too busy to vote, too tired to attend community functions 
or to take a real interest in these matters of public im- 
portance. The sad truth is that most of them ill deserve the 
privileges and the unmatched freedoms we enjoy in this 
greatest of all lands. They have the fruits without con- 
tributing to the labor for its production. 

But therein lies a challenge to you. For every one of 
these indifferent persons and every one of the delinquent 
parents you can convert by education and effort into an 
active supporter of law and order, so much easier will your 
job become. Citizens must be made to feel that they are a 
real part of the war; they must know the worst as well as 
the best. 

In meeting your problems, please keep constantly in mind 
that the FBI is ready every hour of the day and night to 
assist you. Assuredly, the security of America is law enforce- 
ment’s greatest responsibility. Our problems, it is true, are 
major ones. They will try the patience and test the per- 
severance of strong men. But our war is a holy crusade. It 
is to protect the dearest of all our institutions—the home 
and the hearthside, under the double blessing of liberty and 
freedom. America must do some straight thinking and plain 
speaking in this hour of crisis. We are fighting not only the 
greatest military war in our history, but also the skulking 
enemies within our own gates. 

Let us forsake all temptations to slip into careless ways. 
Let us avoid the tragic consequences of inaction and indeci- 
sion. Let us be men enough, with courage and determination 
enough, to do our duty fearlessly here on the front assigned 
to us. 

Then, when our men in khaki return after having won 
their war, they will find that we have not lost ours. 





